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CHRONICLE 


The War.—The deadlock in France and Belgium has 
undergone no important modification. Bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting still goes on, with no sign of cessation on 
either side. The Allies have ad- 
vanced a little further along the coast, 
and the Germans have made some 
progress in the vicinity of Ypres, but this is all; and in 
neither case has any very great advantage been gained. In 
Belgium the flooding of the canals, which so much im- 
peded the Germans, is now interfering with the move- 
ments of the Allies. Further south, but still in Belgium, 
towns and vallages have been won and lost as often as 
several times a day. Official reports from Paris and 
Berlin repeat the same names on consecutive days in the 
dispatches which chronicle their victories ; so that the best 
description of the conflict seems to be 
that the line is swinging back and 
forth and finds no stable resting place 
at any point, The Germans have not given up their 
strenuous offensive, but it would be a mistake to imagine 
that the Allies are content merely to withstand their at- 
tacks. In many places their resistance has been so active 
that they have not only held firm but have even driven 
the enemy back with great loss, The Germans have in 
no wise given up their intention to push on to Calais, in- 
deed, near Ypres they have got within fifty miles of it; 
but it is safe to say that their prospect of attaining their 
desire is as remote as it was last week, and much more 
remote than it was in the days that immediately suc- 
ceeded the fall of Antwerp. 

There has come a decided lull in the active operations 
in Poland, but everything points to a struggle in the near 
future that is likely to exceed all previous battles between 
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Germany and Russia. Germany per- 
sists in denying that Russian troops 
have crossed the Silesian frontier at 
any point, and is particularly explicit in stating that 
Pleschen has never been occupied by them. Russia is 
silent on the subject. It is reported that the German 
army is massed in great numbers and in strong entrench- 
ments from Kalisz to Czenstochowa, and is prepared to 
check any further advance by the Czar’s army, Russia 
so far has not given battle. Two explanations are given 
for the delay, both of which have their share of proba- 
bility. The rapid retirement of the Germans, especially 
in the centre after their defeat at Warsaw, had at least 
partially for its purpose to draw on the Russian centre 
ahead of the rest of their line and so expose it to the 
danger of being enveloped; this was clearly perceived, it 
is said, by the Russians, who refused to be led into the 
trap, and so have halted their victorious pursuit in Central 
Poland until they can make also good their advance on the 
left wing in Galicia and their right wing in East Prussia. 
The other reason is that they have not been yet able to 
bring up enough troops to ensure victory in another 
pitched battle. Their inability to do so has been oc- 
casioned by the fact that the Germans destroyed all the 
railroads, as they retreated from Warsaw. The meve- 
ment of an immense army on foot is necessarily slow. 
On the other hand the railroad system in Silesia is not 
As the usual service has 


A Lull in Poland 


only intact but is very efficient. 
been temporarily discontinued, and all the trains are being 
employed in the transportation of troops, it is believed 
that heavy reenforcements have made the Germans once 
more superior in numbers, How long it will take the 
Russians to bring up their army it is hard to say, but it 
seems certain that the great battle of the east will begin 
at no distant date. Russia certainly is not likely to re- 
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linguish the fruits of her victory, and Germany realizes 
that another defeat would very seriously imperil Berlin it- 
self. Meanwhile she is assuring the inhabitants of the 
threatened province, who last week were fleeing in terror, 
that there is no danger of an invasion. One of the ways 
in which she has undertaken the defence of Silesia is the 
resumption of the offensive in the north. This seems to 
ave been successful, Moving from Thorn along the 
Vistula she has forced the Russians to fall back in the 
direction of Warsaw; and northwest of Plock she has 
gained a great victory, capturing many prisoners. The 
Russians, nevertheless, are in places fifteen miles within 
East Prussian territory, and by capturing Johannisburg 
they are said to have secured their foothold. 

The situation in Galicia looks worse for the Austrians 
that at any time of the war. One Russian army is rapidly 
advancing in Poland along the Vistula, and is said to 
have already crossed the Schreviava 
river, and to be within fifteen miles 
of Cracow. It has even been as- 
serted that various parts of the city are already in 


flames. 


Austrian Reverses 





Vigorous resistance is being offered to this Rus- | 


sian army, in the hope that it may be held where it is | 


until the troops in Galicia have been able to fall back. 
This they are endeavoring to do, but are pressed by 
another Russian army which is sweeping west from the 
river San. Already this second army has captured Rzes- 
zow, Tarnow, Jeslo and Krasno. It has, therefore, been 
brought to a point not more than fifty miles from Cracow 
and almost to the place where the victorious Russian ad- 
vance came to a halt some weeks ago, The passes of the 
Carpathians are still held by the Austrians, but a new 
invasion of Hungary by the Cossacks is again talked of 
Austria’s campaign in 
Servia has been more successful. She has penetrated that 
country in three different places, but in the engagements 
which followed there has been, apparently, no decided re- 
sult, as both sides claim victories. 

For some days there have been rumors of the loss of 
the British superdreadnought Audacious. They have now 
been confirmed by very circumstantial information given 
by passengers on board the Olympic, 
which was called to her assistance on 
October 27, and after rescuing her 
crew saw her sink off the Irish coast. England has exer- 
cised a severe censorship regarding the incident and has 
kept the catastrophe secret for three weeks ; even now she 
refuses either to confirm or to deny the report. As a 
consequence it is not yet officially known how the disaster 
occurred, although it has been stated that the Audacious 
struck a German mine while at target practice and was 
so badly disabled that it was impossible to save her. To 
prevent danger to shipping she was blown up by orders 
of the Admiralty. Her entire crew were rescued. This 


and seems to be not unlikely. 


The Audacious 
and Emden 


loss has been partly offset by the destruction of the Ger- 
man cruiser Emden, which was engaged in battle by the 
Australian cruiser Sydney, off the Cocos Islands. 


As 





soon as she sighted the Australian vessel the Emden tried 
to escape, but was quickly overhauled, and being out- 
ranged, was completely riddled during a running fight that 
lasted more than an hour. At last she caught fire and 
was run ashore and abandoned. Many of her crew were 
lost, but the daring captain was among the rescued. He 
and his men were given the honors of war. Her career, 
which lasted more than three months, was a particularly 
glorious one, and is almost unrivalled in the history of 
the sea. With her destruction the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans have been almost cleared of German warships. 
Only the Kénigsberg and the Karlsruhe, and the fleet that 
was last heard from off the coast of Chili, still remain. 
Another German submarine raid resulted in the sinking 
of the British gunboat Niger in the Downs, This loss is 
comparatively trivial, but it was a daring feat to dash in 
among 200 British vessels and sink a warship within 
sight of the English coast. 

The rebellion in South Africa, in spite of some minor 
successes gained by General De Wet, is not proving seri- 
ous. During the week the rebels were defeated twice, at 
Sandfontein and again near Winburg. 
Contradictory reports make it diffi- 
cult to ascertain just how the Turkish 
campaign is progressing, An engagement of minor im- 
portance has taken place near the Suez Canal. The Turks 
have seized El-Arish in Egypt, and have made vigorous 
attacks on the Russians at Koprikoi, where both sides are 
said to have suffered heavy losses. 


Other Items 


. Austria-Hungary.—The infamous plot for the murder 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand has been instrumental 
in bringing about the one thing it sought to make 
forever impossible. To-day the ideals 
of the great Catholic Archduke have 
been realized to an extent that would 
hardly have been possible during the normal course 
of his life. The aims he had set himself have all been 
justified. He worked for a strong army and navy, and 
he sought above all to build up a united nation whose 
strength should be its loyalty to dynasty, morality and 
religion. Three months of war have already undone the 
harm caused by centuries of political intrigue. They have 
formed a united people. Thus Hungary no longer con- 
sists of ten million Magyars, but of all the nationalities 
fighting about the banner of the monarchy. Upon the 
Ruthenians only has any doubt been cast even by our 
own American press, and that doubt has been authori- 
tatively set aside. To complete the work planned by the 
murdered Archduke it is necessary now to inaugurate a 
complete legal reform which shall assure full rights to 
each of the many nationalities. This is already freely 
discussed. Its execution should be coupled with a re- 
ligious revival for which the war may possibly prepare the 
way. It is touching to note in this connection that the 
Archduke has left in his will a foundation for a per- 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, binding the 
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nuns to pray for all personal and political enemies of 
himself and his wife—for all, therefore, who conspired to 
bring about his death. 


France.—In an official communication directed to the 
various embassies the French Foreign Office, replying to 
a note of the German Chancellor to the Vatican, denies 

that the Cathedral of Reims was in 
A Ruined Cathedral any way used for military purposes. 

The dispatch further quotes the 
solemn declaration which was made some time ago by the 
Archpriest of the Cathedral, l’Abbe Landrieux, and pub- 
lished in the Paris Temps. The protest of the Archpriest 
concludes in these words: 


In the name of the Cardinal Archbishop of Reims, and in my 
own name, I attest that at no time were batteries placed before 
the Cathedral, that no posts of observation were placed in the 
towers, and that no cantonments of troops of any sort were 
placed in the proximity of the Cathedral. 


A writer in the London Post reports that the battered 
and unroofed Cathedral “looks like a ruin.” Fears are 
expressed that even without further attacks from the 
enemy, a severe winter will complete the wreck of 
France’s most venerable Cathedral. The marvellous 
beauty of the wonderful facade; “the story of the gesta 
Dei per Francos in stone,” has vanished forever. Accord- 
ing to the writer in the Post, even now fragments of stone 
are falling, and each new day reveals some new injury 
to the building. The Archbishop of Bordeaux has issued 
a vigorous protest against the aerial attacks on Notre 
Dame. 

Germany.— The Corriere d’/talia recently published an 
interview of its Berlin correspondent with Count Hertling, 
the President of the Bavarian Ministry. As perhaps the 
foremost Catholic leader in learning, 
as well as in statesmanship, his views 
will be of interest to all. He thus 
sums up what he considers to be the three factors of the 
war. The first factor, he says, is Russian pan-Slavism, 
which vainly sought to gain its purpose through the 
Balkan alliance, but successfully brought it about through 
the Servian agitation. The second is the French desire 
for revenge which welcomed alliance with any enemy of 
Germany. The third is “England’s old intention of des- 
troying German commerce, trade and power upon the 
sea.’ Germany, he argues, has been forced into the war 
and will fight for her existence to the last drop of blood. 
That German militarism has brought about the war, while 
“its enemies are fighting for freedom on the side of Rus- 
sia,” he characterizes as “nonsensical and ridiculous.” 
The practically universal repudiation of Bernhardi’s book 
on the German side would show that this view is not re- 
stricted to the twenty-five millions of German Catholics. 
The Stimmen, likewise, argues that had it not been for 
the military training given to German youth, the nation 


Militarism or 
Self preservation? 


| Kandahar. 





would have been made the laughing stock of its foes, and 
that, therefore, the present war justifies the precautions 
taken in the past, which were nothing more than a neces- 
sary condition for national existence. No doubt, of 
course, is entertained as to the absolute justice of the war 
and the nation’s rightful “invocation of Christianity and 
the Gospel.” 


Great Britain—The King’s message at the opening of 
Parliament expressed the confidence of the people that, 
regardless of whatever sacrifice asked, England must 
triumph in the war against Germany, 
Addressing the Commons, Mr. As- 
quith declared that he now believed 
that the war would not last as long as was at first thought. 
The Premier based his opinion on the fact that the Allies 
had utterly defeated the first designs of Germany. “Our 
enemy has tried three objective points,” said the Premier 
in his Guildhall speech, “and has been baffled in all— 
Paris, Warsaw and Calais. But we shall not sheathe the 
sword until the menace to the peace of Europe, the mili- 
tary ideals of Prussia, are utterly destroyed.” On the 
same occasion, Lord Kitchener spoke with deep apprecia- 
tion of the splendid troops furnished by the colonies, 
notably by Canada, Australia and New Zealand. “They 
are training in this country to-day,” said. Lord Kitchener, 
“more than a million and a quarter men who are eagerly 
awaiting the call to bear their part in the great struggle.” 
The parade of the colonial troops on Lord Mayor’s Day 
is said to have been “the finest recruiting propaganda that 
could have been devised.”’ Recruiting, especially in Lon- 
don, seems to be meeting the wishes of the authorities, 
and while the question of conscription will probably en- 
gage the attention of Parliament, it does not seem likely 
at present that conscriptive measures will be adopted. 

Lord Roberts, called by the Kaiser some years ago, 
“one of the finest soldiers of our age,” died in France on 
November 14. Lord Roberts was born in Cawnpore in 
1832, and was educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst. In 1858, during his first 
Indian campaign, he won the Victoria 
Cross, and in 1901 was elevated to the peerage as Earl of 
For the last ten years, Lord Roberts en- 
deavored, but with little success, to prepare his country 
for the war which he believed inevitable. Time has shown 
the wisdom of his counsels. 


War Speeches 


Death of 
Lord Roberts 


Ireland.—The Agricultural Department has issued a 
detailed report showing that in every county there is a 
large increase in the area under tillage, in many cases 
double and treble that of the previous 
year. The increase is chiefly in 
wheat, winter-oats and “catch-crop- 
ping,” to meet the demands occasioned by the war. By 
means of instructors, leaflets and varied information con- 
cerning seed-supplies, the Department is assisting the 
farmers to extend their agricultural operations intelli- 
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gently, and as a result there is an increased demand for 
farm laborers and a diminution in those eligible for mili- 
tary service. .\ report that the Ballot Act or some form 
of conscription was about to be enforced occasioned a 
considerable emigration of young men from the Western 
counties to the United States. Bishop Naughton, of 
Killala, strongly condemned their action, both because 
the report was unfounded and in the present industrial 
conditions of America they had better prospects at home, 
where they were needed. The Gaelic League has also 
advised the young men against leaving Ireland for any 
quarter, particularly in the present crisis. The war is 
not attracting them, for despite many military devices 
and the encouragement of the Irish Party and the daily 
papers, enlistment is still reported slow. Among other 
causes, the Government’s promise to support dependent 
relatives of enlisted men has not been kept in many in- 
stances, several having had to go to the poorhouse; no 
attention has been paid so far to the reasonable demand 
of the Irish bishops that the regiments at the front should 
have chaplains; the Ulster Protestant Volunteers have 
been sent to Egypt, while the Irish Catholic regiments 
have been placed on the firing line, where three have lost 
90 per cent. of their men. The Dublin Corporation and 
public bodies generally pass resolutions in support of the 
Irish Party, and often in favor of the war, but the young 
men do not respond to recruiting pleas. 


Mexico.—The week has been one of riot and blood. 
Villa took the field with 45,000 men and displayed his 
usual skill and courage in battle. Carranza moved his 

troops close to Vera Cruz with the in- 

War and Affidavits tention, no doubt, of making a timely 

escape through that port. An un- 
confirmed report states that a truce of six days was de- 
clared in the hope of a settlement of outstanding diffi- 
culties. Meantime our Government had issued an order 
recalling the American troops from Vera Cruz. The 
evacuation is fixed for November 23. To the credit of 
the Administration be it said, that it was willing to trans- 
port priests and Sisters marooned in Vera Cruz. At the 
present writing it appears that General Funston informed 
the Government that the Church Extension Society will 
attend to this matter. This is an uncalled for inter- 
ference in a good work, 

To the revelations made last week are now added a 
portion of two other affidavits : 

They took possession of the college on 

First Affidavit August 25 or 26: they held a dance in the 

chapel and took the ornaments and vest- 
ments and threw them into the yard. When one of the 
servants went into the yard to gather up the vestments and orna- 
ments, he was told he would be shot, if he did not leave the 
things where they were. The women camp-followers used the 


benediction veils as shawls and one of the officers took a chasuble 
and folding it used it as a saddle-blanket on his horse. 


As to the conditions of affairs in Zamora: the Governor 


there treats the priests most cruelly. He goes out on horseback 
and makes the priests follow him on foot. One day the Governor 





struck a priest saying, “We are told that if one strikes a priest, 
his hand will wither. Let us see if this be true,” and saying this 


he struck the priest again. 
Others (Sisters) were given hard 


Second Affidavit manual labor and were treated like slaves: 
they were obliged to grind corn and wash 
clothes (too shocking to print, Editor America). There 
are others (Sisters) who through some feeling of revenge have 
been stolen away over forty priests were obliged to 
come out of the Spanish consulate, where they had taken refuge. 
They were fined, treated badly by word and deed, being shut 
up in cages, as if they were beasts. 
*, Next week’s issue will contain further affidavits. A 
decent reticence, however, forbids the publication of much 
of the matter contained in sworn statements in the pos- 


session of AMERICA, 


Spain.—|*or some time past Spanish politics have been 
revolving about two questions: “What is Spain going to 
do in Morocco? What part will Maura play in the 
politics of Spain? ” The practically 
unanimous sentiment of the Spanish 
people is opposed to the continuance 
of the present state of affairs in Morocco, where 80,000 
troops are being maintained at a daily expenditure of 
more than a million pesetas, and this without much 
probability that such a sacrifice will ever repay the coun- 
try. Socialists and Republicans have openly declared that 
Spain must immediately get out of Morocco. The 
“Traditionalists,” through the lips of the eloquent Vaz- 
quez Mella, condemn the treaty with France, which has 
led Spain into this dangerous venture and clamor for an- 
other International Conference similar to that of 
Algeciras. The Reformists, led by Don Melchiades 
Alvarez advocate a purely civil policy, one which will 
subjugate the Moors by persuasive means only. The 
Liberal Democrats propose a compromise. Instead of 
wasting millions of pesetas on a foreign war, they ask 
that part of this money be spent in the development of 
Spain’s national resources. The Romanones Liberals and 
the Dato Conservatives are the only politicians who, while 
opposed to a war-policy, still defend it as a national 
necessity. The last word of the present Government, 
seconded by Romanones, is that Spain is doing in 
Morocco what she can not refuse to do. Time and 
providence will solve the problem, but Spain’s present 
duty is to force the rebels into submission by concentrat- 
ing a yet larger force in Northern Africa. But this pro- 
gram convinces no one. The present Cabinet, like its 
predecessor, which was headed by Romanones, has 
neither clear views on the Moroccan question, nor any 
definite plan of pacification. 

The Maurists strongly oppose the continuance of the 
military policy in Africa, and desire that the Spanish 
protectorate over Morocco work for the pacification of 
the country by schools and hospitals rather than by mili- 
tary force. The policy of the Government Sefior Maura 
has denounced as an inexcusable compromise with the 
enemies of social and religious order. 


Maura and 
Morocco 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


War Orphans 


NE of the results of the lamentable struggle that 
is wasting the world is the opportunity that has 
been given our own land to exercise charity. In 
many ways American benevolence has hurried to the 
aid of European misery ; we have not hardened our hearts, 
nor looked with unconcern on the tears that will not dry 
on the cheeks of widowed women, Now at the bidding 
of the Chicago Tribune we are turning our eyes toward 
the orphaned children. It has proposed that citizens of 
the United States adopt the bright, red-cheeked, lovable 
little children, whose fathers lie in untimely graves, 
and who, being too pitiable a thing for the cannon to kill, 
and too young to care for themselves, must inevitably 
suffer unless we in our opulence come to the rescue. The 
scheme is not altogether original and has been tried on 
a large scale in Canada on behalf of English children, 
with marked success, There has, too, been a successful, 
though rather limited, attempt on the part of those in 
charge of orphan asylums to find childless people willing 
to adopt and rear as their own the tiny mites of humanity 
whom death has robbed of their parents. And no one 
knows better than the priest how ready Catholic fathers 
and mothers have always been to open their homes and 
their arms to the waifs whom a heartless world passed 
by and left to starve. 

It would seem, therefore, at first sight that we Cath- 
olics ought to welcome with fullest approval the philan- 
thropic suggestion of the Tribune. We can not, however, 
commend it. Catholics can not view the question from 
the standpoint of pure philanthropy. Our judgment 
must not be based on the dictates of unaided reason. We 
have a higher principle of guidance. Revelation should 
have its part in our decision. Now revelation tells us 
that temporal interests are always to be subordinated to 
eternal interests, and that corporal suffering and the 
other hardships of life are a slight thing to bear as the 
price of the safeguarding of the Faith. Faith is the 
priceless jewel for the purchase of which Holy Scripture 
tells us we ought to be willing to sell all we have. How, 
then, can we stand by passively and give our approval 
to a scheme that is likely to take from many children the 
most precious thing they have or can hope to have? A 
beautiful home with the prospect of a good education and 
an easy and affluent life are no compensation for the loss 
of faith. The comparison is a pitiable one. It is selling 
one’s heritage for a mess of pottage. 

‘What then shall we say? At the present moment the 
scheme seems very far from being practical. It is almost 
out of the question to determine now what children are 
so destitute of friends or relatives that they have no hope 
of being cared for at home. Unless, however, this point 
is established beyond a doubt it would be a crying in- 


justice to the children themselves and to their parents to 
transport them out of their native land and uproot them 
from the country to whose traditions and history and 
glory they have an unquestionable right. It would also 
be an injustice to the European nations to rob them of 
the flower of their destitute children, for it is these only 
that the Tribune will accept, at a time when their male 
population is so depleted, and they have dire need of 
every boy who gives promise of developing into a good 
and healthy man, To us it seems almost a crime to do 
so. If we wish to perform a work of true altruistic 
charity we need only establish an orphan fund which will 
enable the countries themselves in their first years of 
need to take care of their own destitute children. 
Supposing, however, that the scheme were not im- 
practicable and unjust, it has, as it is proposed, an essen- 
tial lack that must win for it the disapproval of every 
Catholic. We object to the proposal because it makes 
no provision for the safeguarding of the Faith of the 
children. The Tribune says that it will “send to Europe 
a corps of physicians and nurses who will see that no 
_ children are accepted except those free from taint of 
every sort.” From this it would seem that the scheme is 
not so Christlike after all. The Saviour sought out 
principally the halt and the lame. What the Tribune 
promises is “strong, sturdy, bright-eyed, clean-limbed 
children.” But there is no need of adopting such children 
into American homes. Undoubtedly they will be just as 
much in request in the childless families of Europe and 
Is it not some- 





there will be many such after the war. 
thing like kidnapping to steal them away now? Grant- 
ing, however, that their native lands would be glad to 
have the children taken off their hands, no Catholic 
would think of even considering the Tribune’s plan until 
it has agreed to add to the corps of physicians and nurses 
some Catholic priests, whose task it shall be to determine 
whether or not the child is a Catholic child, and until it 
has given the further assurance that such Catholic 
children shall not be put into non-Catholic homes, but 
shall be placed only in Catholic institutions or in 
thoroughly Catholic families. It is obvious to all that 
this concerns particularly the country which is evoking 
most of the world’s sympathy, for Belgium’s children are 
almost all Catholic. Above all their Faith should be 
safeguarded. Unless this is done we can neither call the 
proposed plan a work of charity nor can we wish it God- 


speed. J. Harpinc FIsuHer, s.J. 


The Young Man and the Religious Life* 


F paramount cgncern to the young man deliberating 

on a choice of the religious.life, is the consideration 

of its deep significance, its importance and excellence. 
He is about to purchase a pearl of great price for which 
he must be ready to give all he has; a high tower is to 





*The twentieth of a series of vocational articles. 
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be reared for which he must needs calculate the where- 
withal. That pearl, that tower, is evangelical perfection. 

Charity is the scriptural ideal of perfection. Follow- 
ing of Christ is the practical realization within us of this 
ideal. Now charity sets no limits to our endeavors. A 
certain degree, tested by our observance of the Com- 
mandments, is necessary and sufficient for entrance into 
eternal life and for companionship with Christ. But 
charity shows us yet a more excellent way which is that 
of the evangelical counsels. Their general object is the 
sacrifice of everything that would weaken or impair 
charity. In particular they inculcate renunciation of 
riches, of carnal pleasures and of all ambition and self- 
seeking, with a view to the acquisition of a spirit of 
voluntary submission and generous devotion to the ser- 
vice of God and of our neighbor. Self-denial is the 
watchword of Christianity; no one can follow Christ 
without the cross. In this respect all Christians are 
bound to have at least the spirit of the evangelical 
counsels. Their actual observance, however, means 
supreme self-denial, means the cross on Calvary, and 
therefore the closest following of Christ; in a word, 
evangelical perfection. Now whereas there are many 
who, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, privately 
and individually practise such perfection in every walk 
of life; there are others who under the guidance and 
direction of ecclesiastical authority make a public profes- 
sion of the practice of these evangelical counsels. Their 
state of life is called the religious state, and those who 
embrace it are called religious. Such persons are not 
necessarily more perfect than others, but by their state 
they adopt the best means of attaining perfection, and, 
moreover, bind themselves by the solemn obligation of 
the vows to the pursuit of perfection. 

The religious state, or the profession of the evangelical 
counsels, as regulated by the Church, to be perfect, re- 
quires: First, the three evangelical counsels of voluntary 
poverty, perfect chastity regarded as a means to perfec- 
tion, and in pursuit of that perfection, obedience to law- 
ful authority; secondly, the external and perpetual pro- 
fession of these counsels. To insure this stability in 
practices which are not made obligatory by any law, the 
religious promises himself to God by perpetual vows. 
The religious state then is a mode of life irrevocable in 
its nature, of men who profess to aim at the perfection 
of Christian charity in the bosom of the Church, by the 
perpetual vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. Like 
some consecrated temple or hallowed object of the 
sanctuary, the religious stands specially dedicated to the 
honor and service of God. 

The great variety of religious Orders and Congrega- 
tions is one of the glories of the Church. Besides the 


common end of the religious life, which makes it a school 
of perfection, the different Orders have special objects of 
their own, dividing them into contemplative, active and 
mixed Orders. The contemplative Orders devote them- 
selves to union with God in a life of solitude and retire- 








ment; the active Orders expand their energy in doing 
good to men by dispensing the corporal works of mercy. 
Where the activity is spiritual in its objects and requires 
contemplation for its attainment, we have mixed Orders 
such as those devoted to preaching and higher education. 
It is clear that this variety also permits a larger number 
of men to find a religious profession adapted to their 
needs and dispositions, and multiplies the services which 
religious render to Christian society and the world at 
large. 

What must be the credentials of the young aspirant to 
such a religious life? Necessarily none other than his 
gifts of nature and of grace along with Christ’s general 
invitation: “If thou wilt be perfect come fol- 
low me.” ‘True, the Lord may call one in a very special 
and extraordinary way, by private revelation or excep- 
tional illumination of mind and all but irresistible solici- 
tation of will. Ordinarily, however, a right intention and 
such fitness of nature and grace as will give a well- 
founded hope of his rightly discharging the obligations of 
the religious life in the Order he contemplates entering, 
warrant the young man to make his choice. Grace of 
course prompts and assists, as it does for every super- 
naturally meritorious act. 

With his cause clear, his aspirations lofty, his will 
cleansed of all paltry self-interest, his heart aglow with 
love of God and of the things of God, his courage high 
to surmount all obstacles of flesh and blood and of an 
alluring world, let the young man consider what symp- 
toms in the past and what reasons in the present seem 
to make a choice of the religious life especially desirable 
for him. Has God attracted him for any length of time 
by the sweet solicitation of His graces, or has the thought 
to be generous for God lingered with him in spite of 
natural repugnance and struggle against the thought of 
a religious life? If so, the fact is worth heeding. God 
may be strengthening his will in that way for the sacri- 
fice. Although of itself, mere sensible attraction is not 
a vocation, it may be a special manifestation of it, though 
not necessarily so. What is vital, however, is that the 
young man examine his fitness for the religious life. 
Ordinarily certain physical and intellectual, and always 
good moral qualifications are required. There may be 
impediments. Poor health may be a bar to entrance, 
so also in most cases a lack of sufficient talent or studies. 
A strong virtuous character, and especially freedom from 
sinful habits, are indispensable requisites. Poor judg- 
ment, ingrained selfishness or stubbornness, an unsym- 
pathetic, unsociable, querulous temperament, want of 
docility, are all poor recommendations for any religious 
candidate. Duties to parents or relatives, financial obli- 
gations may, temporarily at least, disqualify the candi- 
date. Once the main question of a religious vocation 
has been settled, it will be a secondary and an easier mat- 
ter to determine the choice of a particular Order or Con- 
gregation, according to one’s aptitude or temperament or 


generosity. When deliberating on his fitness let the 
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young man be earnest in prayer for light and guidance, 
and especially be a frequent communicant at the altar 
rail. If at all possible let him make a retreat where he 
can commune alone with God about the weighty problem 
that confronts him. By no means should he neglect to 
confer with a prudent and experienced director or con- 
fessor who is enlightened about the religious life and will 
be able to advise what is best for his particular case. 
Before the decisive resolution is taken, the young man 
should ponder well, that God’s loving invitation is 
tendered not with any threat of His displeasure in case 
of a refusal, but with the assurance of His predilection 
for the generosity of an acceptance. Special love prompts 
the invitation; special love should dictate the response. 
Sacrifice is the test of the generosity of our love. 

Can anything but the purest and highest motive sway 
the young man in such a choice? Is there aught of 
craven spirit or ignoble purpose or pusillanimous senti- 
ment in a soul that can pledge itself to such disinterested 
and lofty service? No, the religious is not within cloister 
walls because he is a coward in the battle of life, one 
disappointed in ambitious hopes, a pessimist or a weakling 
as the world loves to caricature him, but because he is 
supremely solicitous for what is of supremest interest in 
this world and the next, God’s greater honor and glory 
and the closest companionship with Jesus in the spread- 
ing of His Kingdom in his own soul and in the souls of 
his fellowmen. JosepH F. HANSELMAN, S.J. 

Rector of Woodstock College. 


Italy’s Neutrality 


HE neutrality of Italy in the present European con- 
flict has, undoubtedly, deprived Germany and 
Austria of the support of a very powerful modern army 
and navy. But to remain neutral was the best policy the 
Italian Government could adopt, for according to the 
treaty of the “Triple Alliance,” Italy was not obliged to 
take part in an offensive war. 

When the first clash of arms between Austria and 
Servia was heard, there were outbursts of enthusiasm 
and love in many an Austrian city in favor of Germany 
and Italy. This was especially the case in Vienna, where 
friendly demonstrations were frequently made in front 
of the German and Italian Embassies. All this, how- 
ever, found little echo in Italy. For, as soon as the 
people realized the future consequences of the war, they 
kept aloof from any outside show of sympathy toward 
any nation. 

The first official declaration of Italy’s neutrality ap- 
peared on August 2 in the following royal decree: 

Since many European nations are at war, and since Italy 
is at peace with all the belligerent powers, the Government 
of the King, and all the citizens and subjects of the Kingdom 
are obliged to observe strict neutrality, according to laws in 
force, and according to international agreement. Any one 


violating these laws, will suffer the consequences, and will 
incur the penalties provided by the aforesaid laws. 


The reasons on which this decree was based were dis- 
cussed by the Italian Cabinet at a time when only Austria 
and Servia were at war, and were published on August 
2 by the Tribuna, a semi-official paper of the Government. 
They may be summed up as follows: 

1. It is according to the spirit and letter of the treaty of 
the Triple Alliance that none of the allied Powers can com- 
promise itself in an action which will have general conse- 
quences, before having interchanged views with the allies, and 
taking advice from them. 

2. This general regulation of the treaty is supported by 
special agreements between Austria and Italy, in everything 
concerning the situation of the Balkan States. 

3. As it is known to all, the Austrian ultimatum to Servia, 
from which the present situation arose, was not communi- 
cated to Italy. Hence Italy has not been able to exercise 
her right in counseling its ally in this diplomatic step. On 
the other hand, it is clear that once the Austrian ultimatum 
had been sent, Italy could not force Austria, an ally and 
friend, to recall it. The Italian Government, however, has 
tried every means to obtain from the Austrian Government a 
promise for the territorial integrity and sovereignty of Servia. 
This, the Austrian Government has promised, but without 
giving any pledge. 

4. The fundamental points of the treaty of the Triple 
Alliance are of a character eminently defensive, and make 
for the maintenance of the territorial “status quo.” Hence 
Italy can not be obliged to take part in an offensive war, so 
much the more since its allies had not consulted her. 

5. Lastly, since Italy has been kept in darkness as to the 
real intentions of its allies, she has not been able to take, in 
due time, the necessary measures of precaution for the de- 
fence of its vital interests; which in case of war would be 
necessarily and grievously exposed to danger, especially, 
when one remembers the long coast defence. 


“We are authoritatively informed,” says the Tribune 
(August 2), “that the Italian Government firmly believes 
that, according to the letter and spirit of the treaty of 
the Triple Alliance, Italy is not obliged to take part in 
a war which is not defensive. The Government, how- 
ever, will examine, how, safeguarding Italian interests, it 
can maintain a favorable attitude toward its allies.” 

In the meantime a partial mobilization of the Italian 
army and navy was ordered. The people became alarmed 
at the news of the extent of the war and at the rise in 
prices. But the Government reassured them of Italy’s 
neutrality and, to prevent all abuses, fixed prices on all 
merchandise, and punished the guilty with severity. In 
this way peace and the ordinary measure of prosperity 
were soon restored to the country. 

It is difficult to know, even now, how Germany and 
Austria received the news of Italy’s neutrality, It was 
rumored, for a time, that the Kaiser had made strong 
personal appeals to King Victor Emmanuel III, to induce 
him to fight with Germany, and that the Austrian Govern- 
ment intended to declare war against Italy. But these 
were mere rumors. On August 24 the “Agenzia Stefani” 
published the following telegram sent by Baron Conrad 
von Hetzendorf, chief commander of the Austrian army, 
to the Austrian embassy at Rome: 








The rumors spread in [Italy that Austria has hostile inten- 
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tions against the kingdom of Italy for failing to participate 
in the war, are utterly false and without any foundation 
whatsoever. Such rumors have the malignant stamp of a 
third party hostile to both countries. I beg of you to do all 
in your power to deny effectively all such reports. 


It was said, at that time, that Italy’s neutrality would 
be temporary and in order to keep England neutral; that 
there were secret understandings between the three 
Governments; and that the Italian army had to be ready 
to strike the common foe at the right time. But all these 
were mere conjectures, 

In Italy the great majority of the people accepted, with 
satisfaction, the Government’s policy of neutrality, 
especially, because it was directed to the safeguarding of 
the national interests. The different political parties held 
meetings all over the country, and almost all of them 
agreed: 1, that their duty, for the present, was to stand 
with the Government; 2, that Italy’s neutrality should be 
an armed and watchful one; 3, that should her rights or 
prospects be in danger, war should be immediately de- 
clared. 

At that time, therefore, public opinion seemed to be 
decidedly in favor of neutrality. Of late, however, many 
seem to be wavering between the Government’s prudent 
and careful watching of events, and the opinion of a cer- 
tain class of journals strongly sympathizing with France 
and England. The journals have been drawn, very prob- 
ably, toward the “Triple Entente” by France and Eng- 
land’s golden offer of Trent and Trieste. Disturbances 
have taken place in Rome, Milan and Venice, caused by 
mass meetings and shouts of “Viva Trento, Viva Trieste,” 
“Viva la guerra,” “Abbasso l Austria.” But the Govern- 
ment took decisive steps to check such manifestations: a 
number of turbulent persons were arrested, their flag was 
seized, and the crowd was dispersed. 

Who are those persons, after all, who are now boasting 
of being the only real patriots left in Italy, the only 
watchful guardians of the dignity and greatness of the 
nation? Who are those who are now lauding to the 
skies the bravery of the Italian army and navy? We have 
but one answer to offer: they are, precisely, those same 
persons who, in our last war, so vigorously opposed the 
Government, and characterized the war as a barbarous 
and an uncivilized act, insulted the Italian army and navy 
and the national spirit, inaugurated general strikes in 
almost all the leading cities of Italy, and started, not long 
ago, a revolution known as “the red week.” They are 
in a word, the radicals, the real enemies of modern Italy. 

At present the Government, the Constitutionalist party, 
the official Socialists with the ex-premier Luzzatti, the 
Nationalists, the press in general, and the great majority 
of the people desire the neutrality of Italy. She must 
remain neutral: 1, to save her economic resources; 2, to 
safeguard her national strength; 3, to remain faithful to 
her foreign policy. 

The Reformed Socialists with their leader Bissolati, 
a few Radicals, and almost all the Republicans are of 





opinion: 1, that Italy should not remain neutral; 2, that 
she should immediately join the war with the Triple 
Entente, for the realization of her old aspirations of an- 
nexing Trent and Trieste, and for supreme and absolute 
dominion of the Adriatic. 

This opposition, however, can never and will never pre- 
vail against the country’s wishes of neutrality, To quote 
the words of the Corriere Subalpino, the organ of the 
friends of the famous ex-premier Giovanni Giolitti: 


To join with the Triple Entente at this juncture would be 
an act morally bad, and politically problematical. We are 
not obliged, by the treaty of alliance, to take up arms and 
fight for Germany and Austria, but we would be faithless and 
disloyal were we to stab in the back our allies and friends. 
Nor can any one say that in politics these words have no 
value; for even Machiavelli, in defending the omnipotence of 
the State, never stooped to such cynical doctrines. More- 
over the dignity and the honor of a nation are above Machia- 
velli and above everything else. Non de solo pane vivit homo 
but by dignity and honor too. 


The Giornale d'Italia says: 


If we have any right at all to shout Viva Trento, Viva 
Trieste because they were once Italian territories, why should 
we not shout, with the same right: Viva Nice, Viva Savoy, 
Viva Malta, the beautiful island, which were also once under 
the Italian flag? 


These two quotations will suffice to express clearly 
the national Italian spirit. 

Will Italy remain neutral to the end? It is difficult to 
foretell. We hope so. As our Holy Father Pope Bene- 
dict XV remarks in his encyclical: “The griefs, mourn- 
ings and miseries of this mortal life are already too many 
to be increased, thus rendering the present state more 
sorrowful and wretched.” P. M. TELEseE. 


The Church and Politics 


T is a common accusation made in our day that the 
Church is engaged in politics. Her very service to 
mankind, her spiritual ministry, her ritual itself and her 
sacraments are transformed by the imagination of un- 
scrupulous men into methods of cunning intended solely 
to assure for her a temporal and political ascendancy. 
Leaving aside such extreme assertions in which Socialist 
writers and many anti-Catholic journals freely indulge, 
we may reasonably be called upon to answer the ques- 
tion: “What is the attitude of the Church toward poli- 
tics ?” 

That the Church, in the first place, can never entertain 
political ambition is certain. She clearly, and without 
hesitation, acknowledges the sovereignty of the State in 
temporal matters, reserving to herself the spiritual 
sovereignty in things of the soul. To all the accusations 
against her she has but one answer to make, the answer 
of Christ when accused in precisely the same manner: 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” That very kingdom 
of which He then spoke, in as far as it exists here upon 
earth, is the Catholic Church herself. She alone dates 
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back directly to Him, and the mission confided to her is 
nothing else than the continuation of His own. It is a 
spiritual mission. But that her fulfilment of it should be 
misinterpreted, even as was Christ’s mission, is to be ex- 
pected. The world is ever the same. But this misin- 
terpretation will never obscure the truth laid down by the 
Supreme Pontiff with whom the last word on the matter 
rests. There is no ambiguity in the answer given by 
Rome. In his encyclical Jmmortale Dei, on the Christian 
Constitution of States, Pope Leo XIII wrote: 

The Almighty has apportioned the charge of the human 
race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the 
one being set over divine, and the other over human things. 
Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits within which 
it is contained, limits that are defined by the nature and 
special object of the province of each, so that there is, we 
may say, for each a fixed orbit, within which the action of 
each is brought into play by its own right. 


What is contained within each of these two provinces 
the Holy See defines no less accurately in the same en- 
cyclical : 

Whatever in things human is of sacred character, whatever 
belongs, either of its own nature or by reason of the end to 
which it is referred, to the salvation of souls, or to the wor- 
ship of God, is subject to the power and judgment of the 
Church. Whatever is to be ranged under the civil and 
political order is rightly subject to civil authority. 


The Church, therefore, according to the institution of 
her Divine Founder and the declaration of her Sovereign 
Pontiffs, is not concerned with purely civil and political 
matters, as long as there is no violation of the laws of 
God and no infringement of her own sacred rights. 

Questions, however, arise which are neither spiritual 
nor purely civil. It is necessary here that State and 
Church should cooperate harmoniously, taking due ac- 
count of the relative excellence and nobility of the re- 
spective ends of Church and State. Thus for the Church 
matrimony is a sacrament, for many States a purely civil 
contract. The State may rightly make all due temporal 
provision ; but the Church must no less clearly maintain 
her own spiritual jurisdiction ; for its exercise her clergy 
and hierarchy are responsible to Almighty God. Educa- 
tion, in the same manner, may properly be insisted upon 
by the State to the extent required for good citizenship; 
but the Church must not in any way be hampered in the 
spiritual and moral training of her children, to fit them 
to become likewise true citizens both of the State and of 
that spiritual Kingdom whose invisible head is Christ. 
It is her solemn duty to insist upon this right as it is the 
sacred duty of the State to aid and not to hinder her in 
its fulfilment. 

The fact, therefore, that both powers, the secular and 
the spiritual, have authority over the same citizen can 
not of itself cause the slightest conflict, since all authority 
in State and Church is alike derived from God, who has 
perfectly coordinated them to work in harmony with one 
another. “For the powers that are, are ordained of God,” 
as St. Paul writes. The Church on her part has always 








sought to restrict to the utmost her demands. It but 
remains for the State equally to respect her rights in 
order that the two powers may work together as soul and 
body. This, we know, can perfectly be realized only 
among a Catholic people, yet it is the ultimate perfection 
of the citizen. So individual, domestic and public rights 
one securing the earthly, the other the spiritual welfare 
of the citizen. So individual, domestic and public rights 
will alike be safeguarded and hedged about by divine, 
natural and human laws. 

Two points have thus far been made clear. The first 
is that the Church can not entertain political ambitions. 
The second, that she must safeguard the spiritual rights 
of her children. The crucial question, therefore, is that 
which regards her action in matters that are not only 
political but likewise touch upon spiritual interests. Here, 
too, her attitude has been perfectly defined. She will not 
interfere except in as far as the moral and religious 
interests of souls may require such a course. Then it 
becomes her sacred duty to do so within the limits of her 
possibility. The power which she thus exercises is not, 
however, political, but spiritual. Victor Cathrein, S.]J., 
in his “Moralphilosophie,” thus briefly explains the im- 
portant point at issue: 

The Church can never for earthly ends ordain or prescribe 
anything in temporal matters. But she has the right to pro- 
vide that her subjects be not seduced to commit sin or 
suffer detriment to their spiritual welfare through the ordina- 
tions of secular authority. It would be very wrong to call 
this indirect power over temporal matters a secular power. 
It is and remains a spiritual power, because it extends to 
temporal matters only in as far as spiritual interests are con- 
cerned. Its formal object is spiritual. 


Should any political party, or should the State itself, 
propose what is unjust and sinful, it is evident that the 
voice of the Church must be heeded. The Church must 
always protest against crime, the great enemy of the State. 
Of two things, however, both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics may rest assured. The first is that the Church will 
never interfere with any man’s economic or political 
views unless those views are sinful. But against sins 
she is obliged to cry out. The second is that loyalty to 
the Church will never stand in the way of any genuinely 
patriotic interest. A true Catholic must of necessity be 
a true patriot. If any should be inclined to doubt this 
fact let them look to the great battlefields of Europe 
and see the priests and religious, forgetful of all past 
injustice, persecution and banishment, returning in un- 
diminished numbers to the flags of their native lands, 
offering freely their service and their lives, and gener- 
ously pouring forth their blood for the countries that 
had rejected them, Whatever, therefore, is beautiful, 
whatever is good, whatever is just, whatever is ennobling 
in the patriotism of any land will always be blessed and 
promoted by the Sovereign Pontiff, whose kingdom is not 
of this world, but whose voice is raised against sin and 
injustice wherever they lift their head, in private life or 
public. Josepn Husstern, s.J. 
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The Awakening of Faith in France 


T 
+ 


| Fria April I listened to M. René Bazin telling of the hope 

he cherished for the return to Catholic practices of the 
land which he adorns so handsomely by pen and piety. I 
little thought that the blessed time was near. Nor did that 
true son of the Faith think that the day of the Lord’s re- 
turn was nigh. And yet the anticipations of the brilliant 
litterateur were well founded. He knows his France well; 
its working class of city and country, its artists, its writers, 
its statesmen. In all these lanes of life he had met men 
with faces looking toward the golden sunrise, against which, 
in more gleaming splendor, shone “the city set on a hill 
which could not be hidden.” The pilgrims have come to 
the bourne of their travel. The hopes of M. René Bazin and 
of millions of true Frenchmen have been realized. For the 
true Frenchman is the Catholic Frenchman. Mgr. Baud- 
rillart well expressed the truth when he wrote, shortly after 
the outbreak of war, En redevenant tout da fait francaise, lame 
nationale se retrouve catholique. 

That the nation has become Catholic is everywhere appar- 
The greater papers report religious incidents even to 
minutest details. Even politics, though most diverse in aim 
and principle, offer no interference, because editors and 
readers are all united in a manner hitherto unknown, to 
make the cause of France the cause of each and all. The 
field staff at the Aisne; the regiments at the front; the 
multitudes in town and country see the war with one and 
the same eye. Those who do not know Catholic France, the 
real France which, true to the Church in spite of the efforts 
of a hostile Government to make it infidel, has always re- 
mained faithful to the Church, are wofully mistaken if they 
believe that the Government succeeded in “blotting out the 
light of Heaven.” If these lights were extinguished it was 
only in atheist skies. Even here, thanks be to God, they have 
been relit. May they burn on forever! May those who feel 
the need of Faith in times of war, realize that it is as neces- 
sary in times of peace. May the shocking shortage of com- 
petent nurses, hospitals and convalescent homes teach the 
Government that no helpers are so numerous, so skilled or so 
well-placed and equipped for service in time of war as in 
time of peace, as the nuns who were cruelly expelled a dozen 
years ago, and who, God bless them, have returned to take 
care of the wounded. 

Writing in the Echo de Paris, the late Count de Mun ap- 
pealed to Catholics to yield themselves entirely to the in- 
fluence of the mysterious workings of God’s grace, which is 
accomplishing miracles in the conversions of souls. “Here 
is the great miracle of these days,” he said, “on battlefield, 
as in ambulance, God once more takes possession of ‘souls.” 
The awakening of Faith in the minds of the people, is “due, 
of course, to the fearful struggle in which they are involved; 
but the special cause at work is the sacrifice of life on the 
part of priests and nuns who have shed their blood on the 
field of honor; the former fighting, the latter caring for the 
wounded in trench and plain and hospital.” The Count ended 
his appeal with these words: 

After God, to whom we pray with unfailing trust; after 
the patron saints of France, whom we call to our side 
unceasingly, it is the legion of these priests whose sacri- 
fice intercedes for us; and the Sisters whom dire necessity 
leads into the daily growing number of hospitals, who are 
our saviors. Without “decrees” or “official permission,” 
they are remaking, to-day and to-morrow, the Christian 
soul of France. 


ent. 


I give a few facts which show how widespread is the re- 
turn to Catholic faith and practices. 


There are Masses said 





at all the principal churches of Paris, in the course of which, 
patriotic sermons are delivered by stirring preachers. At 
Notre Dame, Father Janvier, the celebrated Dominican, thrills 
his large audiences by fervent words: 

Jeanne d’Arc prayed without ceasing for the success of 
her call. Assuredly, I have absolute confidence in the 
valor and skill of our qpacre®. the courage and resolution 
of our soldiers; but tremble at the thought of how 
useless are these resources, if God does not ght for us. 
Help us, fight for us, Warrior-Maid of France! Wrap in 
your victorious oriflamme the flags of our allies. Soon, I 
trust, we shall drive the invader back to his own country. 
Our victory will not be stained with brigandage; we will 
not slay women and children, nor make them walk before 
us to screen us from the enemy’s fire. Christianity, 
Chivalry and Justice will guide us to the end. 


Other noted orators are to be heard at the Madeleine, 
Montmartre and St. Etienne du Mont. On Sundays and 
during the week these churches are filled, not with women 
only, as used to be the case before the war, but with men. At 
a service held at the Madeleine for the success of the army 
and navy, noted generals and admirals were present. Al- 
though the President of the Republic was absent his wife 
was seen in a front place praying earnestly all the time. She 
walked near the Cardinal as he went out to bless the vast 
crowd which was gathered in front of the church. At the 
requiem Mass for Count de Mun, the full Cabinet was present. 
This time President Poincaré assisted. The Governor of 
Lyons, who is a general also, attended Mass with his staff and 
received Holy Communion before starting for the front. At 
Vanne a regiment marched from its barracks to the train 
headed by two chaplains, the bishop’s secretary and some 
religious. At the station the soldiers crowded around the 
priests, cheered them lustily and gladly took the medals which 
they gave them. At Montpellier, Cardinal de Calviéres and 
the city prefect exchanged visits. At Poitiers General Pel- 
larin begged the bishop to bless his cannon. The Coadjutor 
Bishop of Nancy, having had to go as a reserve, was made by 
the authorities chaplain of the corps to which he belonged. 
The parish priest of St. Andrew’s at Niort was invited by 
the officers of the 7th Regiment of Hussars, to bless their 
sabres. When he came to the officers’ hall he found fifty of 
them gathered about a table in the centre of the room. Un- 
rolled upon the table lay three French flags. The lieutenant 
made a speech in which he told of the good the Church’s 
blessing would bring to the sabres. The priest congratulated 
them all on the grand example of faith they were setting the 
army, using the famous words of Jeanne d’Arc to make his 
lesson sink deep into their souls: “The men will fight, but it 
is God who will give victory.” At the order from the lieuten- 
ant, fifty sabres flashed in air, all pointing to the flags. So 
they were blessed. TERENCE KING. 


An Early Transaction in Cotton 


M ANY men of many minds and many women too are now 

engaged in trying to formulate some practical scheme 
to avert the disaster the European war has brought to the 
financial hopes of our Southern cotton planters. This recalls 
a big international war-time transaction in cotton, the results 
of which had a far-reaching effect on Catholic pioneer prog- 
ress in the West. 

There came from Ireland, in 1792, an immigrant named 
John Mullanphy, with his wife and a year-old babe. Born 
near Enniskillen, County Fermanagh, in 1758, at twenty he 
went to France and enlisted in the famous Irish Brigade in 
which he served until the Revolution drove him back to Ire- 
land. The immigrants remained a year in Philadelphia and 
then went to Baltimore, where Mullanphy prospered in busi- 
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ness, until 1799, when he pushed on “further West” to Frank- 
fort, Ky. Here his store became the trading centre of the 
section, and his house the hospitable refuge of the mission- 
aries who visited this district from time to time to minister 
to the scattered Catholics settled in the neighborhood. 

St. Louis was then a French settlement. In 1804 Mul- 
lanphy fell in with one of its founders, Charles Gratiot, who 
persuaded him to leave Frankfort and locate in St. Louis. 
As he spoke French he was soon at home there and the store 
he opened on Second street was an object of wonder. He 
invested the money his enterprise ensured in real estate, his 
energy and initiative contributing constantly to the growth 
of the little town. A letter he sent back to Father Badin in 
Kentucky gives an interesting picture of conditions then in 
the community, for which Archbishop Glennon, the other 
day, dedicated his new three-million-dollar cathedral: 


St. Louis, Upper LOUISIANA, 
October 29, 1804. 

REVEREND Sir: I now sit down to write according to 
promise. The first news I shall tell is a very bad one: our 
priest leaves us to-morrow or the next day. His name 
is Mr. Janin, a man very much beloved by the people be- 
cause, as they say, il n'est pas Bigot, ils datent le declin de 
la Religion de’s le commencement Frangais (1790), for be 
afraid it is a very low Ebb here. On Sundays you see 
but women. and not many of them, and a few men at 
Church. Ther’s here a small but good church, a good 
presbytery house and a fine garden and orchard. One 
of the gentlemen from this place goes to Congress, and 
I am pressing them to make up some money to fetch out 
a priest, but I am very much afraid I shall not succeed. 
I like this country much better than any part of the 
United States I have yet seen. The lands in general 
are better; it is healthy and navigable water every day 
in the year. This town is beautifully situated on the 
high banks of the Mississippi, with fine gardens and 
orchards. 

I have bought a very vood house with a fine garden 
and orchard for 3,000 Dollars Merchandise and am situ- 
ated very much to my mind, and altho’ sales are dull, 
je ne minuit point. could wish very much you 
were placed here, but I know you could not bear the 
laxity of morals; I don’t mean to say the people here are 
more criminal than your Catholics in Kentucky; indeed 
I do not think they are so much so, but.they will dance 
on Sunday and neglect attending at Church. 

I am Dr. Sir yours with Consideration and Esteem, and 
wishing you health and a large prize in the Lottery. 

JoHN MULLANPHY. 


Evidently the social and educational disadvantages of the 
frontier town did not appeal to him, for, in 1809, he took his 
family back to Baltimore, where he put his children to school. 
They were there when the War of 1812 with England broke 
out, and during its progress he sent them to live in New 
York. He was in Baltimore himself among “The Defenders” 
in 1814, when Fort McHenry was attacked and “The Star 
Spangled Banner” written; and in January, 1815, took part 
with Jackson’s men, at New Orleans, in the defeat of Packen- 
ham. Foreseeing an early peace, the low price of cotton 
during the war appealed to his commercial instincts. He 
purchased all he could get hold of and stored it in New 
Orleans, where it was taken to form the unique ramparts 
behind which “Old Hickory” fought his famous battle. When 
Mullanphy protested against the seizure of his property 
Jackson is reported to have answered: “You say this is 
your cotton, then, egad! I know of no one who has a better 
right to défend it. Sergeant, get this man a musket, and 
see that he has a chance to fight for his cotton.” As soon 
as the war ended he took the cotton to England where what 
had cost him about four cents a pound was readily sold for 
thirty and made him an immense profit. It is the first “cotton 
corner” on record. 

He came back from England to New York in 1817 and two 











years later again settled down with his family in St. Louis 
and there remained to the end of his days, dispensing much 
of his great fortune in charity and the promotion of educa- 
tion and the Faith. He gave twenty-four acres of land in 182 
to the Religious of the Sacred Heart, to establish their St. 
Louis Convent, the second in the United States. To this he 
added a house and $1,000 to help to open a school. The saintly 
Madame Duchesne was his intimate friend. The following 
year he brought the Emmitsburg Sisters of Charity to take 
charge of a hospital he founded, the first Catholic institution 
of its kind in the United States. For many years it was the 
only hospital in St. Louis. He started the Church of St. 
Ferdinand at Florisant, Mo., and generously assisted the 
building of the Jesuit Novitiate there, also erecting a convent 
for the Sisters of Loretto. His minor gifts were constant 
and numerous. When he died, on August 29, 1833, it was 
found that his will devised $25,000, of which $3,000 was for 
a home for aged widows and the rest a donation to the 
twelve bishops then in the United States to open orphanages 
for boys. He had fifteen children, eight of whom lived and 
continued his benefactions. His only son, Bryan, who died 
a bachelor, in 1851, was Mayor of St. Louis in 1847. Bryan 
Mullanphy’s will left one-third of his estate, about $200,000, 
as a trust fund, “to furnish relief to all poor emigrants passing 
through St. Louis to settle in the West,” but litigation to 
define the purpose of the trust defeated for years any im- 
mediate practical results. Changed conditions have since 
made it impossible to devote the fund now to anything even 
approximating the object expressed in his will, and the ec- 
centric manner in which he devised the funds almost entirely 
frustrated the compromise by which they are at present de- 
voted to charitable purposes. 

John Mullanphy’s name is recalled to the St. Louis of to- 
day by the Mullanphy Hospital and the Mullanphy Orphanage 
Asylum, as that of his daughter, Mrs. Ann Biddle, is pre- 
served in the Biddle Home and St. Ann’s Foundling Asylum. 
His life in St. Louis was one long deed of charity that 
smells sweet and blossoms in the dust, even if men, in the 
hurry and bustle of these materialistic days, seem to forget 
his varied and picturesque record. “Among the distinguished 
men engaged in laying the foundations of the city and build- 
ing up the same,” says John E. Darby, one of the nom 
Catholic historians of St. Louis, “no one was more promi- 
nent than John Mullanphy. . . . A man of great enterprise, 
foresight, judgment, he contributed more than any other in- 
dividual to the building of St. Louis. A worthy man 
and a good man. In charitable deeds he never had a superior 
in the city of St. Louis, and his works will live after him as 
long as the Mississippi laves the shores of the city where the 
institutions founded by him in the cause of charity and re 
ligion shall stand.” Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Correspondents who favor us with Ietters and contributions 
are reminded that their manuscripts will not be returned unless 
stamps for postage are enclosed.) 


Helping the Belgian Orphans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Among the thousands of people interested in the relief of 
Belgium, qitite a number have suggested the organization of 
a movement to bring over the Belgian orphans and find homes 
for them in this country. This movement undoubtedly ap- 
peals to every one as a beautiful act of charity. But un- 
fortunately, after considering the facts of the case, I fear 
that it is not practical at the present time, and this for 
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obvious reasons. Belgium has been invaded and its popula- 
tion driven out and scattered into different adjoining coun- 
tries. We learn every day from private letters, as well as 
from newspaper reports, that a great many families are scat- 
tered and that their members are ignorant of one another’s 
whereabouts. In some cases the father is a prisoner in Ger- 
many, the mother and perhaps one child may be living in 
Holland, and another child in England. It is veritable chaos. 
After the war comes to an end, these people must be brought 
together and only then will it be known who are orphans 
without relatives to take care of them. At the present time, 
it is impossible to fix upon the orphans who will depend 
upon charity from outsiders. So no practical work can be 
done at present, and we should wait in patience until the end 
of the war. Another thing that must not be lost sight of is 
the fact that Belgium is a country, the population of which is, 
practically speaking, entirely Catholic. Consequently the 
3elgian children are Catholics too, and undoubtedly if they 
were to be brought up outside of that faith, it would be en- 
tirely against the will of their parents or relatives. 
J. F. STILLtEMANS, 
Director of the Belgian Bureau and 
President of the Belgian Relief Fund. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Chicago Tribune is following up the “Christmas Ship” 
idea of the Chicago Herald with an appeal to its readers to 
arrange to adopt Belgian war orphans. Of course you know 
the kind of people who are in a position to do this, as a 
general thing, and the ultimate result to the orphan. Can not 
AMERICA sound the alarm over in the old countries and make 
a world-wide appeal to Catholic institutions to take in these 
children, even if the abandoned little ones left in our own 
alleys and elsewhere, have to be given less care and attention 
for a while at least. I know every one with any Catholic 
blood in him will assist in saving these children if properly 
appealed to and an organized effort is started in their behalf 


Chicago, III. M. SMITH. 


The Italians Again 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several friends have asked me to write a few lines in de- 
fence of the much-maligned Italians. This request has been 
occasioned by the recent publication in AMERICA of two let- 
ters reflecting on the Catholic spirit of Italians both here and 
in Italy. The first communication emanated from the pen 
of Herbert Hadley, New York; the second comes from Balti- 
more and is signed: “Enotriae Amator.” It ought to be 
made a felony for any one to assume such an unintelligible 
pseudonym. Affecting the scriptural parlance of the in- 
credulous Jews, Herbert Hadley declareth it indeed a hard 
saying that the Catholic spirit is keenly alive among the 
Italian people, that is, if we judge of religious conditions 
across the water from the religious spirit of the Italians who 
come here. 

But are we justified in adopting such a criterion? We may 
take for granted that Italy does not send us the créme de la 
créme in the way of immigrants, nor does any other ration 
for that matter. No nationality has an exclusive monopoly 
of either vice or virtue, of Catholic faith or infidelity. Human 
nature is pretty much the same the world over. We find the 


same good and bad traits in every son of Adam, and it mat- 
ters little whether he happens to be born under an Italian, 
German, French, Irish or American sky. 
We certainly would send up a roar of protest that could be 
heard from New York to San Francisco, should any one dare 
judge the Catholic spirit of Treland 


from the Bradys, 








Gradys, Bourniques and Brushinghams who dropped the 
O as big as a cart wheel from the front of their names, and 
are now parading in our midst.as Episcopalian, Methodist 
and Presbyterian preachers. How many, not only of Celtic 
but also of German parentage, have twisted and distorted their 
good old Catholic names beyond all recognition in order to 
remove every vestige of their nationality as well as of their 
religion? Shall we judge of Catholicity in Ireland and Ger- 
many from the defection of these miserable apostates who 
have abandoned their faith in order to advance their ma- 
terial interests? Hardly. For it would be jumping from the 
particular to the universal. 

It is not true that the Italian falls an easy victim to the 
Protestant proselytizer. It is, however, true, that here in 
the United States the proselytizer puts forth greater efforts 
among the Italians than among people of any other nation- 
alit- My seven years’ sojourn as pastor of perhaps the 
larg. . Italian parish in America taught me to appreciate 
the high grade of morality existing among those poor people. 
Undoubtedly one of the greatest evils menacing the Church 
to-day is the appalling number of mixed marriages. In 
Guardian Angel parish we averaged about 275 marriages an- 
nually. You can scrutinize the matrimonial register from 
A. D. 1898 to 1905, and you will not find the record of a 
single mixed marriage. How many rectors of other nation- 
alities can make that boast? The Italian, as a rule, not only 
abstains from work on Sunday, provided he retain his job, 
but he religiously observes the feast of his patron saint and 
a great many more that are not holidays of obligation. It is a 
matter of history that an infidel administration tried to 
diminish the number of festivals and religious processions in 
Southern Italy, but lamentably failed. My experience has 
been to see the church crowded on the feasts of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Nativity of St. John Baptist, SS. Vitus, Roch, Lucy, 
Sebastian and all the feasts of the Blessed Virgin just the 
same as on Sunday. As to approaching the Sacraments, I 
have been kept hearing the confessions of Italian men until 
after two o'clock Holy Thursday morning. Poor Sicilians 
have come fasting twenty-one miles on the train in order to 
make their Easter duty. Of course I can only speak of the 
religious conditions prevailing among the Italians in and 
around Chicago, as they came under my personal observa- 
tion. ME. M. Dunne, 
Bishop of Peoria, Il. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In re “Religious Conditions in Italy” it may be of interest 
to readers of AMERICA to hear an explanation of the apa- 
thetic attitude of Italian immigrants in matters of practical 
religion from the late Holy Father Pius X. He was aware 
of the deplorable condition of his fellow countrymen in 
foreign lands and deemed it necessary to establish a seminary 
for the sole purpose of preparing Italian clerics to labor 
among them. In his letter of foundation (March, 1914), 
among the reasons given for their religious apathy is the 
following: “Plerique enim tidemque fere non satis doc- 
trina religionis instructs’; or, in plain English, they are not thor- 
oughly instructed in their religon. Any comment would be super- 
fluous: suffice it to say, that it would be well, in these days of 
prevention, to anticipate a continuance of said condition by 
removing the cause. 

However, it is a fact that those nationalities alone give 
evidence of being appreciative of their religion who have 
been persecuted on its account. If compelled to suffer for 
their Faith in their own lands, they show love for it in a 
very practical manner when on foreign shores. The Italian 
has never been persecuted; his land reeks with the blood of 
martyrs in the struggles between Christianity and paganism;. 
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then it was a question of the divinity of Christ; now it is 
the divinity of His Church and this is the very point of 
which they seem to be the least aware. They will never be 
any more practical until they are instructed, nor will they 
ever realize what the Church really is, until its doors have 
been closed to worship by some persecutor. 


New York. FOoRESTIERE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Sorrentino seems to admit, and tries to account for, 
the religious indifference of the Italian immigrants. The 
only difference between us is that he attributes this indiffer- 
ence to their poverty and environment in a new country, and 
I seek its cause in Italy itself. 

Poverty is hardly the cause of religious indifference, as 
our poor are generally our best Catholics. Neither will en- 
vironment explain the difficulty, otherwise the same ought to 
be true of the Germans, the Poles, the Slovaks and Catholics 
of other nations who have migrated to this country. How 
is it that the vast bulk of these people in precisely the same 
condition as the Italian immigrant are not religiously indif- 
ferent? Then again, it would appear that this environment 
which kills the essentials of Catholicity in the Italian immi- 
grant seems rather favorable to the growth of the accidentals, 
such as processions, festas, etc. Lastly, environment and 
untoward conditions in America will not account for the 
great ignorance of their Faith, for their hatred in many cases, 
and very frequently their distrust of their priests, for their 
ever-ready acceptance of help from proselytizing societies 
and for other noted traits of the Italian immigrant. It is 
well to remark that conditions for the Italian in this country 
are not so hard as is at times represented. Few, if any, immi- 
grants find employment so readily and so constantly, and 
none in proportion send more money back to their native 
land than the Italian. It is not true that the Italian immi- 
grant is judged by a few exceptions; we form our judgment 
from the bulk of Italian men to-day, who, after twenty-five 
years of struggle and striving by American and Italian priests, 
after a great expenditure of money given by American Catho- 
lics, show themselves impervious to the practical teachings 
of the Church. 

Father Realmuto calls for mercy. It is well to remember 
that it is no mercy on the part of the surgeon to spare the 
knife if the corruption is deep. You can not put an organ in 
order by gilding the pipes, nor can you eliminate typhoidal 
germs from the pump by painting the handle. Father Real- 
muto with his figures and statistics has not proved and can 
not prove that the majority of Italian men who come to 
this country, after his twenty-five years of labor among them, 
are not religiously indifferent. This is the meaning of 99 per 
cent. which, as I said last week in answer to Father Corbett, 
was not to be taken with mathematical exactness. Will 
Father Realmuto count next Sunday the number of men that 
attend Mass in his church regularly and tell us that number 
together with the number of Italian men who live in his par- 
ish? It is true, it is the testimony of numbers of priests who 
have worked among them, even Father Sorrentino admits 
it by laboring at its explanation, and it is the result of ob- 
servation, that the bulk of Italian men do not go to Church, 
do not frequent the Sacraments. Many of them readily work 
on Sunday; many of them hate and despise and distrust their 
priests; they are easy victims to proselytism, not in the sense 
that they lose the Faith, but they readily and willingly accept 
the goods furnished by Protestant societies and attend their 
services, and the reason of that is not found in their environ- 
ment. The letters of Pius X, his efforts toward the reform 








of seminaries in Italy, the stringent regulations that have 
been made in Rome for the coming of Italian priests to this 
country, all tell in no uncertain tone some of the causes of 
the condition of Italian Catholics. 


New York. HERBERT HADLEY. 


The Outrages in Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am a new subscriber, deeply interested in the Mexican 
chronicle of the last two issues of your paper. Will you 
kindly let me know more fully your attitude toward the 
problem? 


New York. be ee oe 


[The Mexican problem has a triple aspect, political, 
economic and religious. The last aspect only has been our 
concern. Under ordinary circumstances the Mexicans would 
and should have taken care of this themselves. In this in- 
stance, however, our Government, no doubt with the best in- 
tentions, made itself sponsor for the Constitutionalist party, 
thereby incurring certain duties. Among these not the 
least is the duty both of righting wrongs and of preventing 
further crime. Unspeakably frightful crimes, wanton enough 
to make strong men shudder with horrer, have been com- 
mitted against priests, Sisters and lay people; and AMERICA 
feels that in justice both to itself and to American citizens 
who abhor such brutality, our Administration should bring 
every possible moral pressure to bear upon the Mexican 
criminals, who have time and time again said that they are 
acting under the authority of Washington.—Editor AmeErica.] 


Hint from a Rural Parish 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

This is a seaside settlement drawing a big crowd in the hot 
months but harboring about three hundred Catholics during the 
rest of the year. For them the pastor, Rev. W. J. McConnell, 
celebrates two Masses on Sunday. To-day at each of the 
services he prefaced the sermon by reading from the current 
issue of AMERICA the account of the persecution of the Catholics 
in Mexico, and of the outrages committed on them by the Con- 
stitutionalist bandits. It was shocking, he added, that such things 
could happen at all, but incomprehensible that they could have 
taken place without any protest being made in Congress by the 
Catholic representatives included in the membership of that 
body. There were precedents for such action in the petitions 
introduced some time ago on behalf of the Armenians and for 
the Jews of Russia. His congregation, he said, was only a 
small one, but he believed that the men of it should at once 
communicate their indignant remonstances to the Congressman 
of the district and request that measures should be adopted by 
the Federal authon.ties to have the outrages in Mexico stopped. 
He was sure they knew they never could have begun had the 
influence of the United States been exerted at the proper time. 

The example of this little country parish could be followed 
with a probably satisfactory outcome by other congregations, 
urban and rural, if their pastors took the matter in hand. The 
program of action is very simple and direct; good will and or- 
dinary political experience are all that is necessary. 

Now is the time to call the roll and to find out why the Cath. 
olic Congressmen have ignored this Mexican question and 
what they intend to do in the future to adjust the issue. Many 
non-Catholics also would surely assist, did they have the shock- 
ing details of the outrages brought directly to their notice. This 
is the time to act for practical results. 


Belmar, N. J. City Visitor. 
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Thanksgiving 


‘* TT is truly meet and just, right and profitable, for us, 

at all times, and in all places, to give thanks to 
Thee, O Lord, the Holy One, the. Father Almighty, the 
Everlasting God,” sings the Church, not merely once a 
year, but as often daily as she reaches the most solemn 
part of that never-ending Sacrifice which is itself the 
most perfect act of thanksgiving man can offer his 
Creator. It is, of course, wholly fitting, however, that in 
a Christian nation like ours a special day be set apart on 
which we make to God a united public acknowledgement 
of all the blessings the year has brought us. We thus 
take the most effective means, moreover, for enjoying an 
uninterrupted continuance of Heaven’s bounty, It is a 
noteworthy fact that “think” and “thank,” as philologists 
are words derived from the same Anglo- 
Almighty God, who is kind even to the 
thoughtless and the ungrateful, will be particularly 
gracious toward those who thankfully remember all His 
past mercies, while it is plain from the miracle of the 
ten made clean, that nothing grieves more sorely the 
Heart of Our Saviour than “benefits forgot.” Gratitude, 
be it recalled, is not merely good manners, it is an act of 
justice. If the sincere and humble expression of thank- 
fulness wins even from selfish man new and greater 
favors, what limit shall be set to the blessings that the 
generous Bestower of all good gifts pours upon those 
who never fail to make Him the due return of gratitude 


assure 
Saxon root. 


us, 


for all His loving-kindness ? 


Wary Reading 


Violent unbelief has never been attractive. The 
normally: constituted mind is reverent, and listens in no 
kindly spirit to revolt and protest against familiar tra- 
ditions and time-honored truths. Those who would 


obtain a hearing must disguise their reactionary tenets 





and give them a presentation that makes a show of sym- 
pathy for the old and well-worn habits of human thought. 
Even with us, in spite of our wide drifting from religious 
moorings, there is little sympathy with the open, un- 
varnished expression of intellectual atheism. In their 
practice men may be as unconcerned about the divine 
Master of the world as they please, but in their speech 
and in their writings, they must not assail the existence or 
the prerogatives of God. Such a stand is not popular. 
God may be ignored, and the practice of ignoring Him 
is growing every day; but He should not be attacked. 
This much at least of the old respectability still exists. 
How long it will maintain its influence may be a matter 
of doubt, but its influence has not yet ceased to be a fact. 
Even attacks on Catholicism, the staple of so many 
pulpits, have not found favor with the more cultured of 
our people. They may pass with congregations that are 
ignorant and with pastors who have to eke out their 
poverty of positive instruction with attacks on the Pope 


| and the Church; but our better educated countrymen 








have forced their preachers to substitute other topics for 
their Sunday morning talks, The practice of religion, 
therefore, as such, has not been openly assailed, at least 
not often. 

And yet atheism is not silent. Its words are guarded 
and skilfully disguised but it continues to instil its subtle 
poison in many ways. Of late it has become bolder. An 
example in point is the recent novel, “They Who Ques- 
tion.” In it there are three characters sharply and sym- 
pathetically drawn, all of whom independently, and with- 
out influence exerted on them from without, by three 
different processes, give up all belief in God, and resolve 
to live as best they can without Him. The exclusion of 
the other world with its hopes and fears is developed so 
gradually and so artfully that it is madé to seem a natural 
and by no means a shocking thing. Souls that are un- 
questionably good wrestle painfully with unmerited sor- 
row and receive not even a suspicion of relief, they grope 
pitifully for light and find only darkness. The principal 
character is at the beginning one of more than ordinary 
holiness and nobility ; and yet all that she hoped for and 
cherished in her youthful dreams of the goodness and the 
nearness and the love of God crumbles about her and she 
is left standing among the ruins, cheerless and despondent 
and an infidel. All the stock objections are urged against 
religion not by argument but by the events of life. They 
are not put strongly or controversially or in a spirit of 
angry revolt, but are presented by the sheer weight of 
life’s sufferings and the seeming indifference of the 
Creator to His creatures’ pain; and it is their accumula- 
tion that drives divine love out of a beautiful, trustful 
soul and leaves in it only bitter questionings. 

When the book has got thus far it stops. Of course 
the process may or may not be altogether unusual in 
those of non-Catholic convictions, but it has no counter- 
part within the Church. It is well, however, for Catholics 
to realize that there are many doubts, much unbelief, and 
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a growing attitude of irreverence for things supernatural 
and divine in the hearts of those about them. Such books 
are not to be read, but it will do no harm to know that 
they exist. Wary reading is required nowadays of those 
who would safeguard the purity of their faith. 


Children’s ‘‘Social Betterment’’ 


Not long ago some very earnest Philadelphia school- 
ma’ams made a canvass of their pupils to learn what 
proportion of the children drank beer at home. For do- 
ing this the zealous investigators had the authority of 
their principals, but not that of the Acting Superintend- 
ent of Schools. Indeed he was so wanting in sympathy 
with the movement that he promptly disavowed the 
teachers’ action, but not before they had gathered and 
published an alarming array of statistics, which doubt- 
less proved to admiration that the boys and girls coming 
from homes where beer was a beverage, were without 
exception the dullest, tardiest, most untidy, and most un- 
ruly children in the school. 

Our readers will unanimously agree that the “Acting” 
Superintendent of Schools who acted in this instance 
with such unseemly haste and faulty judgment should 
be at once removed from office. He is a clog to 
the wheels of progress. That the noble work of our 
public school teachers for the “social betterment” and 
“uplift” of the little ones committed to their charge, 
should be hampered and impeded by medieval reaction- 
aries is not to be borne. For who has a better right 
than the school-ma’am to regulate her pupils’ diet? 
Indeed our public school system, admirable as it is, can 
not be brought to flawless perfection until every teach- 
er is provided with a tabulated chart that will indicate 
at a glance, the minutest circumstance bearing on the 
parentage, domestic habits and environment of every 
child in the school. 

Miss Perkins should know for example at just what 
hour little Mildred is accustomed to rise in the morning ; 
what breakfast cereal she prefers; what her father’s 
favorite recreation is, what salary her sister Mabel re- 
ceives, what her big brother’s literary tastes are, and 
what is the area of the back yard in which she plays. 
As for little Reginald, Miss Simpson has of course an 
inalienable right to be told what time he seeks his truckle 
bed, whether he uses paste or powder for his teeth, if he 
sleeps with the window open, who his playmates are and 
whether they always pronounce their final consonants, 
if his mother does her own cooking and whether his 
sister Sally’s intended husband is addicted to the use 
of tobacco. 

It is plain that a child’s aversion to spelling is likely to 
be intense, should his father be a printer; the hue of the 
domestic wallpaper has more than once proved a serious 
obstacle to concentration of mind; geography doubtless 
comes easier to boys and girls who have near relatives 
commercial travellers, and school-children who haunt 











the moving-picture hall can not be reasonably expected 
to let mental drudgery of any kind curtail in any way this 
most important amusement, 

It is absolutely necessary that the modern school 
ma’am should know about her pupils’ home life. Other- 
wise how can she effectively work for the “social better- 
ment” of the little ones the State has entrusted to her 
care? Meanwhile the benighted Sisters in the parish 
school persist in thinking that they have done their duty 
by the boys and girls parents send them, if they teach 
the children to fear God, love the neighbor, respect au 
thority, and read, write, spell and cipher correctly. 

as 
‘Not Anticlerical But Inhuman’”’ 


The worst spirit of French anti-clericalism is exhibited im 
the attacks of the Socialist press upon the nuns who are nurs- 
ing the wounded along the battle lines in northern France. 
These devoted women are enduring all the sufferings and 
horrors of war for the sake of their country and of humanity. 
More than one has given her life in the work. Their crime 
is that they offer the consolations of religion to men dying 
and in pain. The hostile newspapers call this an unfair ad- 
vantage taken by the Church of the opportunity the war has 
given it—New York Sun, November 10. 


Not merely the hostile newspapers; the Government 
itself is displaying even bitterer hostility to the twenty 
thousand priests and the devoted religious women who are 
giving heroic service to their country. The men on the 
fighting line had shown too much appreciation of those 
priests and religious and their services. Hundreds of 
such reports as this come from the soldier-priests: 
“Many officers and men come to confession during the 
night in intervals of the fighting and I have a crowd 
at the Military Mass on Sundays.” Another recites 
that on ten different occasions of danger he had given 
public absolution to the kneeling soldiers at their own 
request; and the substance of many narratives is thus 
voiced by the Abbé Castelin: ; 

War is a great mission. The men here no longer know 
what human respect is; they have become fervidly religious. 
They make their confessions in the streets, on the roadside; 
they attend services, sing hymns and recite the Rosary. All 
wear medals, not round their necks or in their pockets, but 
in their caps or on their tunics. 


This would never do; Premier Viviani had not “ex- 
tinguished the lights of Heaven” to have them relit on the 
battlefields of France. The Masses and confessions and 
absolutions as well as chaplains were in violation of his 
petty regulations, and he had provided against Extreme 
Unction and final reconciliation by ordering that in the 
hospitals the wounded and dying shall have to sign a 
written request in order that a priest be admitted to 
them. But General Joffre, being a soldier, not a Mason- 
ic politician, disregarded the despicable restrictions, and 
gave full liberty to clergy and soldiery to serve God and 
country together. The little Masonic clique who had 
machined themselves into the government of France and 
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harried Christian officers in time of peace, dared not 
tamper with the triumphant war chief nor tie up in its 
efficial tape the surging religious spirit of the troops. 
But medals and scapulars were more tangible; and their 
suppression was according to its measure. The Arch- 
mason Lafferre, who had fled to Bordeaux with his paper 
and his Cabinet, demanded that the “scapular and the 
medal of the Sacred Heart, the official stamp of a Cath- 
olic” should not be given to the soldiery; and at once it 
was so ordered. The zealous Viviani, whose neutral 
conscience would not permit him to order public prayers 
for peace after President Wilson’s example, improved 
upon the command and also prohibited the Rosary. 

This is but one example of the petty persecuting spirit 
»f this miserable Government in the midst of war. By 
another decree it has seized on all the remnants of 
Church property that its penalizing laws had left, in- 
cluding even the funds of' the infirm clergy. The same 
mail that brought this decree to the diocese of Bourges, 
brought also an account of the heroism of Sergeant 
Lemoine who, himself wounded, sought out his officer 
among the dead and dying, rescued him amid a rain of 
buliets, and carried him for miles to safety. Sergeant 
l.emoine was a priest of Bourges. It is the heroism 
and Christian nobility of such as he that prompt the 
persecutions of the fanatics of the Viviani type. The 
Christian revival that their presence and action are fan- 
ning into flame must be quenched at all cost. Christianity 
must fall even though France fall with it. Of this spirit 
the New York Sun writes: 

[ts true description is not anti-clerical, but inhuman. The 
narrow bigotry which it propagates is far more terrible than 
that which it imputes to those who disagree with its teach- 
ings. Its ultimate triumph in national life would mean com- 
plete servitude of the soul 

Let us hope that the Christian spirit that has burst 
forth amid the perils of war will assert itself in peace, and 
that the virility displayed by the clergy on the battlefield 
will insist on impressing itself on the Government of the 
nation until religion and liberty shall again reign in 
France. 


Wisdom from the East 


Representative-elect London, the first Socialist to be 
sent to Congress from the State of New York, reluctantly 
allowed himself to be interviewed the other day. In the 
prologue the restrained reporter attested that Mr. Lon- 
don will carry with him to Congress “the best knowledge 
the universe affords,” for he thoroughly understands 
“life and humanity.” In a word he is a “storehouse of 
wisdom.” At the interviewer’s entreaty Mr. London 
then discoursed profoundly on shoes and ships and seal- 
ing-wax, scattering with a prodigal hand such jewels of 
wisdom as these: 

Education brings all men to a level, and a high level. The 
more you know of people, the more you love them. Large 
families enslave a man. Economic freedom for both sexes is 
the only road to progress, personal and national. A man who 





must slave to feed many mouths is weighted down to his 
treadmill labors. He can not educate himself or his children. 
For those who are not independently well off I believe in 
small families. A girl should be educated exactly as a boy. 


It is not hard to picture what the domestic life would 
be of a family in which Mr. London’s lofty principles 
were strictly reduced to practice. To avoid the humilia- 
tion of accepting money from their husbands, wives 
would of course leave the home in charge of a well-paid 
servant, and going forth into the marts of trade become 
bread-winners themselves. That lone, lorn, little tomboy 
whose parents’ love for “economic freedom” and “edu- 
cation” would doubtless be much warmer than their affec- 
tion for her, would sternly demand for herself, no doubt, 
the same independence her father and mother enjoyed. 
Every week she would exact from them sufficient money 
to procure as much and as varied “knowledge” as the 
other boys of the neighborhood were getting. Every 
sensible person is aware that nowadays knowledge is 
power, and that a man’s usefulness, virtue and happiness 
can be measured exactly by the number of things he 
knows. This principle, as Mr. London implies, is of uni- 
versal application. For instance, there are no really 
unamiable persons in existence. “The more you know 
of people, the more you love them.” As the Socialist 
Congressmen would doubtless admit, however, the per- 
fection of a man’s “economic freedom” depends to a 
large extent on the use to which he puts the knowledge 
he possesses. Our prisons are said to be restricting at 
this very moment not only the “economic freedom” but 
even the personal liberty of men whose knowledge of 
reading, writing and arithmetic is exceptionally profound, 
but who unfortunately used their skill in these branches, 
for forging checks or falsifying accounts. With regard 
to Mr. London’s Malthusian propaganda, he should be 
reminded that if the “poor but prolific” race to which 
most of his constituents belong, had adopted that 
abominable practice, in all probability Mr. London would 
not now be a Congressman-elect. 


Just As You Say 


Here is a short formula for civilization. It heralds 
the substitution of deference for force, of charity for 
selfishness, of obedience for wilfulness, The young find 
it hard to utter; the old find it easier. When ideas are 
new in the mind, when hope is dazzling bright and dif- 
ficulties disappear in its splendor, when experience is 
limited, then the lips can hardly shape these words. But 
test the exultant plans by the acid of experience, sober 
enthusiasm by the humility of failure, broaden sym- 
pathy by the knowledge that comes with years, and most 
men and women will anticipate their own objections or 
prejudices and cry, “Just as you say.” Time, however, 
is not always a softener; it is sometimes a toughener. 
If it mellows the fruit, it hardens the wood and bark, 
and some hearts turn the sap of life into fiber rather 
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than into luscious pulp. The self-made man who has 
been spoiled with constant success, whose father made 
the best shoe-lasts before him and whose son is learning 
to make the best shoe-lasts, just as he does, after him, 
is likely to exclaim, “Just as I say,” at least when there 
is question of shoe-lasts. Yet it was a man of that de- 
scription, a man proud of his family success, who never- 
theless was deferential in other points. He did not 
wish to go beyond his lasts and was ready to utter “Just 
as you say” when you could get him away from his pet 
subject. 

Take that phrase from the language of the army, and 
the army becomes a disorganized mob. Take it from 
business, and the wheels of commerce are blocked. “Just 
as I say,” is grit on the bearings; “Just as you say,” is a 
lubricant. What is it that marks off society from an- 
archy? It is the recognition of authority, and recogni- 
tion of authority is a philosophical and lordly way of 
expressing, “Just as you say.’ 

In the famous Greek tragedy of King (Edipus there 
is a stormy fight going on between the king and his 
brother-in-law. It had reached that helpless stage so 
often witnessed in wordy quarrels, where one combatant 
almost out of breath shouts, “You did,” and the other 
combatant equally breathless replies with the convincing 
and powerful cry, “I didn’t.” There were several ways 
out of this dead-lock besides the death of both parties, 
but the brother-in-law heard something he could agree 
with and at once interjected, “Just as you say” or what 
amounts to that. The ultimatums disappeared for a 
time at least, and reason seized the opportunity to talk. 
“Just as you say” will always win a truce, if it does not 
succeed in avoiding hostilities. 

Our eloquent Secretary of State, Mr. 
spoken many excellent speeches in his busy life, but his 
biographers ought to rank a recent sentence of his far 
above all more lengthy and more elaborate exhibitions of 
oratory. “Is that your last word?” (Last word is Eng- 
lish for ultimatum), he was asked in an exchange ot 
diplomatic conferences, and Mr. Bryan replied in words 
which should never die, “There is no last word between 
friends.” We might risk spoiling the finality of that 
phrase by stating that if there could be a last word, it 
would be, “Just as you say,’ which comes immediately 
before, “Just as we say,” and with that harmonious 
chord the music of friendly conversation comes to a 
happy close. 

There is yet another place where this magic phrase 
wins wondrous victories. It is heard there softer than 
a whisper, but results in the eloquence of deeds and 
speaks in power through a life of holiness. What is a 
saint but one who to every prompting of conscience re- 
plies at once and effectively, “Just as you say.” How 
can we better sum up the life of the Saint of Saints than 
in that sublime and divine way of voicing, “Just as you 
say,” the courageous words which made Calvary, “Not 
My will but Thine be done.” 


Bryan, has 



















































LITERATURE 


The Catholic’s Bookshelf 


“The best of the world’s best literature” has been so often 
of late years brought to the “average reader’s” attention 
that he is apt to be either somewhat callous to the subject 
or suspicious of its exponent. The best speeches, the best 
poems, short or long, the greatest novels, realistic, romantic 
or prurient, the most pe:manent dramas, the most popular 
short-stories, heart-songs and heart-throbs, chosen by the 
people or for them by their ever-ready and unfailing, if not 
infallible guides; the funniest stories, the wittiest after-din- 
ner speeches, enumerate or imagine what catalogue or 
category you will, and sooner or later an advertisement of 
the same will appear in some “leading” magazine. The ad- 
vertisement will be a masterpiece of the art of publicity. No 
cereal or cosmetic would be proclaimed with greater care 
or blare of ink and adjectives. The bindings will be 
described; color-photographed with a skill that makes the 
reader’s eye the salesman’s advocate. For the grosser wits, 
the pounds of paper, gallons of ink and number of hands 
employed to print, paint, paste and bind will all be set forth 
duly. Then the fame of the writers, the repute of the pub- 
lishing house and above all the great, unquestionable, indis- 
putable, every-where-recognized authority of the superior 
intellects that deigned to leave their Olympian calm long 
enough to gather up all these Sybilline leaves for the poor, 
dear public. And all yours on approval if you will first tear 
out and mail, etc., etc. 

We have all had the experience and so perhaps we suspect 
the “bookshelf.” We may have found on it things which 
burned our fingers, or perhaps soiled them. At least we were 
careful to keep the bookshelf, whatever its length—an all- 
important feature, the way—at a due height, so children 
could not reach it until they were well out of their “teens.” 

Meanwhile the library in our little sitting-room was grow- 
ing, growing; but alas, “like an unweeded garden,” if “things 
rank and gross in nature” did not “possess it merely” at 
least there was a profuse foliage of “best-sellers” and a 
woful paucity of things worth garnering. Notably lacking, 
too, we sadly reflected, was any consistent and readable col- 
lection of Catholic books. True, on the top shelf, among the 
little books and small collections of verse, there was a vari- 
ous and gaudy aggregation of devotional books or of very 
good stories about very good people. They were a little 
shop-worn or but not overmuch used. They 
needed blowing off when we took them down on occasion 
of a mission or the First Communion of the children. They 
opened with an ominous crack, suggesting much glue and 
little using. We had bought some of them at church fairs or 
missions, others had been given as premiums to us or our 
children. They were very good indeed to have there, but 
to read—well, really we prefer something in a more literary 
style. 

A literary style! There is one unquestioned master of a 
literary style in English. So transcendent a power has he 
shown in the wielding of our language that he seems to have 
done for it what his great master, Cicero, did for Latin: to 
have laid himself open to his own complaint against a great 
classic; that it seems to exercise a tyrannous and almost 
blighting influence succeeding writers. The English 
author who answers to this description is Cardinal Newman. 
Yet to most laymen, it must be feared, Newman is a name 
too much linked with controversy or theological disquisition 
for them even to think of his works as a source of interesting 
reading, let alone literary enjoyment. But let us examine 
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his bookshelf and see what it contains for the Catholic lay- 
man, the Catholic American of the twentieth century. 

First of all we must not be content to judge Newman’s, of 
all books, by the cover or the title on it. In the selection 
of his titles the Cardinal differed from the author of the 
“gripping” novel or the “staggering exposé of conditions.” 
Now in looking at his books’ tables of contents what do we 
find? An array of masterly essays by a masculine mind on 
subjects ever interesting and never more so than to-day; sub- 
jects on which we have often sought information and rarely 
gotten satisfaction; on which we have desired to form sane 
judgments, but have been contented for the most part to ac- 
cept second-hand “views.” As parents, with sons perhaps in 
college or daughters at some prominent convent school, we 
feel that we ought to have definite ideas, not sketchy and 
hazy notions, about education. Have we ever read New- 
man’s lecture on “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learn- 
ing”; or “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Professional 
Skill”; or “Duties of the Church towards Knowledge”; or 
“Discipline of Mind”? We have heard, doubtless, of his “Idea 
of a University,” but we did not realize that it was the 
treasure-house of just such masterpieces as these. For, mind 
you, they are masterpieces every one. Purer. finer English 
words and phrases were never mustered or marshalled than 
you shall find on those same pages; nor, we may add, more 
eloquent rhetoric, nor more cogent argument. 

Sociology presents us with the ever-recurring problem of 
the relative values of discipline and influence, as forces in 
the moulding and guidance of masses of men. Have we 
ever read a better treatment of the difficulty than in New- 
man’s “Discipline and Influence” among his “Essays”? Have 
we ever read a more perfect example of lucid exposition? 

We like visualized history, and so, after getting a few facts 
from a manual or an encyclopedia, we turn to some historical 
novelist to visualize for us some epoch that has struck our 
fancy. An historical novelist may be defined as one who 
turns facts into fiction. Newman does not do that. Read 
his “Athens,” his “Tribes of the North,” his “Turks,” and see 
the difference: he turns dead facts into living ones, torpid 
generalizations into quivering details of life and emotion. 

The good, old-fashioned habit of reading sermons on Sun- 
day afternoon or at other times, has gone the way of the 
spinning-wheel and the andirons and, unlike them, has not 
yet come back from the garret to a new life of respectable 
prominence amid our bustling world. Otherwise it might 
have been worth while to call attention to such gems of elo- 
quence as “The Second Spring,” the “Gospel Palaces” or 
such profound character studies as “Saul,” or “Abraham and 
Lot,” or “St. Paul’s Gift of Sympathy.” 

Our ignorance of disputed points of history and our 
repugnance to reading controversial literature has more than 
once put us in the embarrassing position of either confessing 
our ignorance or admitting assertions that were no compli- 
ment to our religion. Had we read Newman’s “Historical 
Sketches,” or his “Essays Historical and Critical,” or his 
“Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England,” 
we might have had something to say about Charlemagne, or 
the Rise of University Education, or the Eastern Empire, or 
we might have learned the secret of the strength of the 
Protestant Tradition. 

Fiction is Newman’s “left hand,” but like Milton’s prose, 
it is the left hand of a giant. Has history been more clearly 
visualized or description carried to more vivid lengths than 
in “Callista”? A problem ever practical and clear is analyzed 
to the uttermost. As a love-story it is voted a failure, yet 
what more dramatic passage in all love-literature than 
Callista’s rebuke to the lover who sought to make religion 
the servant of his romantic passion. Set it beside the 








rejection of Ophelia in “Hamlet,” and even that comparison 
it will endure. But we must leave room on your Catholic 
bookshelf for some other authors, doubting no whit that if 
you can not find them you have friends who will aid you in 
the selection. Marx J. McNEAL, s.j. 
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Germany and England. By J. A. Cramps. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

The Case of Belgium in the Present War. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $0.25. 

Who Is Responsible? By Ctoupestey Brereton. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $0.50. 

The Facts About Belgium. Washington: The Belgian 
Legation. 

The Real “Truth About Germany.” By Dovucras SLADEN. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

One American’s Opinion of the European War. : By 
Freverick W. Wuitrince. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$0.50. 

The German Enigma. By Georces Bourvon. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Whatever may have been the cause or causes of the present 
European war, and even now they are in dispute, the issue 
is now clear, and the world gazes upon a conflict for mastery 
between the German and British empires. The struggle is 
all the more bitter, the ultimate results so far-reaching in 
their effect, because these two standards of empire are, in 
themselves, totally opposed. If we narrow down extraneous 
issues and come to bare facts the British empire is intrinsi- 
cally scarcely British or imperial. In itself it is, excluding 
Ireland at present, a confederacy of free, self-governing na- 
tions, knit together by some bond that is far removed from 
the accepted imperial idea of centralized domination, but 
whose essential idea is democracy. The German empire is 
of an entirely different character, and to understand the 
spirit that dominates this power it is necessary to get into 
the German temperament and character, and this the late 
Professor Cramb may be said to have done. To understand 
the spirit that animates Germany in this war we must under- 
stand German mentality and its environment for the last 
forty or more years; and given this factor we can apprehend 
this phenomenon of a people united with a single purpose. 
For, let critics say what they will, Germany is a united peo- 
ple, and the war has drawn all classes together in the closest 
bond. And the bond is first, a love of the Fatherland and a 
belief in the greatness of its mission, and, secondly, hatred 
of England. 

To sum up the working out of this gospel of a vision of 
world-power and hate in a few words is impossible, but Mr. 
Whitridge’s survey of the question is undoubtedly the sanest 
and fairest that has so far appeared; and even he, lover of 
Germany that he is, declares that if the outcome of the 
struggle be world-power for Germany or downfall, then, for 
the sake of the nations that are to come, let it be downfall. 

To discuss the diplomatic moves by which the war may be 
said to have come to be may be interesting, but it is futile. 
The blame may be here, or it may be there, and the nation 
that is without sin may cast the first stone. When the pro- 
fessors and learned men of England and America beat their 
breasts and cast ashes on their heads, and cried alas! they 
mourned for things they are better without; and they shed 
no tears for the democratic and homely virtues which are 
the real greatness of the German nation. Professor Cramb, 
too, saw strange visions: 

And what is the religion which, on the whole, may be 


characterized as the religion of the most passionate and 
earnest minds of young Germany? What is this new move- 
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ment? The movement, the governing idea of the centuries 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth, is the wrestle of the 
German intellect not only against Rome, but against Chris- 
tianism itself. Must Germany submit to this alien creed 
derived from an alien clime? Thus, while prepar- 
ing to form a world-empire, Germany is also preparing to 
create a world-religion. 


Does the fact that Belgium has drained the cup of sacrifice 
to the dregs supply a running commentary to this vision of 
the English professor who knew and loved Germany as much 
as his own country? Is Louvain but an incident, or is it a 
land-mark set up? And is it by chance that the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame in Paris received the first attentions from the 
air bombs of Germany? 

Of the doctrine that might is right, of the outcome of the 
war, of the sufferings of Belgium, or even of the negotiations 
between Austria and Servia, of which Mr. Sladen writes 
somewhat lucidly, there is no space to treat. In the terrible 
struggle which is now going on in Europe we can only hope 
to catch a glimpse of the motives that have influenced the 
belligerent nations, and perhaps discern which cause is 
making for righteousness and true liberty. 

Some time before the storm broke, a conscientious French 
journalist set out to learn from the spokesmen of Germany 
what lay between the two countries; to find a basis for a 
reasonable understanding with Germany. Whatever may 
have been his hopes, they are now frustrated, yet the work 
of M. Bourdon is not in vain. To him Germany was an 
enigma, and he: sought to peer beyond the veil to uncover 
the mystery; but the answer has been given, and it is war. 
One does not need to be a jingo to see that war was in- 
evitable, and has been for many years past; nor is it neces- 
sarily chauvinism to say that a patched peace will be no 
solution of the difficulty. A great principle has united Ger- 
many to face nearly the whole of Europe, and an equally 
great principle has drawn the allies together to withstand 
Germany. Had the war really had its foundation on the 
murder of the Austrian Archduke or the invasion of Belgium 
it might have admitted of some compromise. But it is a 
war of principle, and humanly speaking, its end can only be 
when one side or the other is utterly crushed. re. G.. W. 





Yourself and Your Neighbors. By Seumas MAcMANus, 


Illustrated by Tuomas Focarty. The Devin-Adair Co. New 
York: $1.25. 
Seumas MacManus’ book is not pure fiction. It is an 


artistic portrayal of facts, the idealization of the real. It 
contains a series of eighteen interesting sketches, strikingly 
characteristic of the peasant life of Ireland in far Donegal. 
The author has the rare gift of reproducing artistically the 
unstudied, oral expression of a witty, imaginative and 
emotional people. For those who are Irish-born, sketches 
like “Yourself and Herself,” “The Lore You Loved,” “The 
Masther,” “The Come-Home Yankee,’ “When the Tinkers 
Came,” can not fail to set flowing again the streams of those 
simple, primitive, humorous affections that warmed and 
refreshed them when life was young, but which may now, 
alas! be choked up and forgotten under the spell of a false 
admiration for the artificial and too often tawdry attractions 
of their new surroundings. The reading of Seumas Mac- 
Manus’ book will be for them like a refreshing breeze from 
the mountains and hills they once loved, and help them to 
hear again in memory the curlew’s call, the rapturous thrill 
of the invisible lark-choirs, the fairy-like music of the fiddle 
at the cross roads, that had 
in it the wailin’ o’ the wind, and the sighin’ o’ the sae, 
the loneliness o’ the bog and the loneliness o’ the sky, 


the whistlin’ o’ the blackbird and the singin’ o’ the lark, 
and the throopin’ o’ the fairies and the beat of their ten 








times ten thousand little feet at the moonlit dance on 
the rath. 


Even the sociologist and educationalist may find the read- 
ing of such simple books useful. They suggest the question, 
whether the foundations upon which future mental and moral 
greatness are built, the imagination, the feelings, mental 
powers, the near sense of and reverence for God, are not 
more effectually developed in the young, in homes by 
mountain, valley, stream and moor, than when in the arti- 
ficial environment of crowded city life? M. J. M. 





Mustard Seed. Some Pungent Paragraphs. By Francis P. 
DonNnELLy, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $6.00. 

In this attractive little volume are gathered some three 
dozen papers which, with a few exceptions, were originally 
published in the editorial pages of America. The book is 
well named, for the chapters, which are generally about four pages 
in length, are full of epigrams, figures, illustrations, anecdotes 
and applications that will yield the ruminating reader valu- 
able lessons on the conduct of life. In his preface the author 
begs us to remember that “many of these papers are in- 
tentional caricatures” and that no “indictment of a whole 
class” is intended. “Mustard Seed” should not be read 
through at a sitting, but taken a few pages at a time, when 
in a meditative mood. “You Were Right,” “Chuckling to 
Oneself,” “Will-Hygiene,” “Giving Bad Names,” “Borrowing 
Trouble,” “You Begin,” to name but a few, are cleverly 
disguised sermonettes that will force the surprised reader to 
exclaim with smiling contrition: “Thou art the man!” No 
doubt America’s subscribers will now be eagerly watching 
for more of Father Donnelly’s pungent “Mustard Seed.” 

W. D. 





Venerable Philippine Duchesne. A Brief Sketch of the 
Life and Work of the Foundress of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in America. By a Religious of the Sacred Heart. New 
York: The America Press. $0.25. 

Those who are at all familiar with the work of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart in the United States will be glad to 
learn that something has at last been published about Mother 
Duchesne. Hers was an eminently heroic life. She was a 
type of the strong French character at its best. Catholic 
to the core, with the will of a man and the heart of a child, 
an idealist, facing death without a tremor and feeding her 
soul on dreams of the foreign missions and a martyr’s 
crown, insatiate of labor, heedless of fatigue, and supremely 
contemptuous of the comforts of life; such in brief is the 
subject of this sketch. And what a devotion she had to the 
interests of the Sacred Heart! Among the many marked 
women who were the first members of the Society to which 
she belonged, she stands out in some respects as the most 
marked of them all. Catholic education and Catholic ideals 
of womanhood in the United States owe her a debt that is 
far from being generally realized. This little book, it is hoped, 
will inspire many readers to the courageous following of 
high ideals, and will induce some appreciative and facile pen 
to undertake a more extended study of her life. 

j. PF. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Would a town which boasts of a High-Church Anglican 
bishop be left completely at the mercy of incompetent 
dentists, whose knowledge of their profession is so slight 
as not to recognize a carious tooth? Would the bishop’s 
daughter, who rejoices in the sweet name of Ingeborg, be 
forced to leave her home and travel unaccompanied to Lon- 
don, to dwell there alone for a week while searching for 
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dental relief? During a tour to Lucerne would she become 
unwittingly engaged to a fellow-traveler, whose very appear- 
ance she detested? Could the mother of six children leave 
her family for a week without her absence being noticed? 
These are some of the absurdities that the anonymous author 
of “The Pastor’s Wife” (Doubleday, $1.35), asks the reader 
to believe. After all the plot of a story should be at least 
probable. Many pages in this book might have been copied 
from a work on obstetrics. 





Father Thurston begins the November Month with an 
article that exposes the source of the so-called prophecies 
regarding the present war, which are ascribed to a seven- 
teenth century monk named Brother Johannes. The author 


of the forgery is probably Josephin Peladan, a French “Seer,” 
who writes “mystic” nonsense. Lewis Watt makes an in- 
teresting comparison between G. K. Chesterton and Sir 
Thomas Brown. They were quite similar in their attitude 


toward the Church. John Ayscough and Father Martindale 
contribute good stories to the number, and “D.” some 
reminiscences of Mgr. Benson. The editorials, for the most 
part, bear on the war, and “H. T.” takes another shot at the 
so-called prophecies of St. Malachy. Onofico Panvinio, a six- 
teenth century writer, seems to have supplied the data that 


was used. 


In the well-named and well-written little volume “Appearances” 
(Doubleday, $1.00), G. Lowes Dickenson, an English journal- 
ist, chronicles the impressions he received while traveling 
through the Far East and through the United States. He is 
such an enthusiastic admirer of Nippon that he has “no 
doubt” that the “civilization of Japan is higher than that 
of America.” “The physical attractiveness of the people” he 
found very striking and even their “sexual purity” in his 
opinion compares favorably with that of European nations. 
After reading the latter assertion we are not surprised to be 
told that “All America is Niagara. Force without direction, 
noise without significance, speed without accomplishment,” 
and that among the thousands of papers in this country there 
are possibly five “which contain in every issue some piece 
of information or comment which an intelligent man might 
care to peruse.” Can it be that the dinners Mr. Dickenson 
ate in Yokohama agreed with him better than those he took 
in New York? 





“Rada, a Drama of War in One Act,” by Alfred Noyes, 
which was produced last winter in New York, has now ap- 
peared in book form. (Stokes, $0.50.) The scene is laid in 
the Balkans on Christmas Eve in a village just taken by the 
enemy. Two soldiers are quartered in the house of Rada, a 
newly-made widow, Subka, her little girl and Nanko, a half- 
witted schoolmaster. At the climax of the tragedy Rada kills 
herself and her daughter to escape a worse fate, and the 
village idiot proclaiming himself a striking example of “the 
survival of the fittest,” starts the “Adeste Fideles” on the 
gramaphone that was to have been Subka’s Christmas pres- 
ent. The play, which is written with its pacificist author’s 
usual vigor of expression, doubtless represents but too faith- 
fully some of the horrors that are actually taking place in 
Europe now. 

A correspondent sends us the following recollections of 
the lamented novelist, Mgr. Benson: 

One of his hobbies was the making of tapestry, and I 
love to think of him busy at work, and all the time 
thinking out the plot of a new novel. One of these 
tapestries of his hung round the walls of his study, and in 


the bedroom in which I slept, was another, “The Dance 
of Death,” as he called it. It showed the visit of Death 














to “all sorts and conditions of men,” to the schoolmaster, 
the doctor, the soldier, the Carthusian, where Death and 
the monk are arm in arm, the bishop, the Pope and the 
final scene, over the bed, was the meeting of Death with 
Robert Hugh Benson. And now that meeting has taken 
place, he has laid down his hard-worked pen, his voice 
is still, his eyes are closed, at last he is at rest. 


A rest well won! For Mgr. Benson had crowded into the 
eleven years of his Catholic life work of which an industrious 
nonogenarian might well have been proud. He burned him- 
self out. But his intimates aver that he died as he wished 
and hoped to die. Mgr. Benson also wrote good verses and 
A volume of them is announced for early publication. 

Those who have been reading the war editorials in the New 
York Evening Sun will be glad to know that they have been 
collected into a volume by their author, Mr. Frank H. 
Symonds, and given to the public in a popular form that will 
bring it well within the means of most readers. The writer, 
who is a clever newspaper man, is not a novice in the 
chronicling of wars, and his past experience has made his 
account of the main movements in the east and west theatres 
of the conflict not only graphic, but accurate. It is safe to 
say that “The Great War” (Kennerley, $1.00), in its 256 pages 
contains the clearest and most comprehensive story of the 
struggle that has yet appeared. Later works will, of course, 
give greater detail and better authenticated information, and 
will avoid the defects that are inseparable from collections 
of isolated essays; but at the present moment Mr. Symonds’ 
book is very valuable. 





“Uncle Remus and His Friends” (Houghton, $1.25) is a 
judicious selection from the inimitable “Br’er Rabbit” and 
other “Affikin” stories that won Joel Chandler Harris the 
affection of the children of the world, and of such others as 
never get too old to be young. There are forty-five tales in 
two sets, one marking the triumph of Rabbit wit over the 
might of big Brothers Lion, B’ar etc.; the other showing 
Uncle Remus roaming at large in exposition of “de truf” from 
Limbo to the “watermillion” paradise in “de Nunited State 
er Georgy’; and between them Mr. Harris’ early plantation 
songs are rather unwisely sandwiched, for the folklore tales 
are on the highest level of excellence. The introduction is a 
sympathetic but all too brief biography of the wise and kindly 
and modest humorist who, in the forty odd volumes he con- 
tributed to the original literature of America and the folk- 
lore of the world, never set down a word that offended taste 
or charity or truth. There are twelve illustrations, one of 
his bedroom which shows, not very clearly, his beloved pic- 
tures of our Lady and St. Anthony and the beads he was wont 
to say long before he was received into the Catholic Church. 
There should be generous welcome for many other such selec- 
tions from his published works, and also for his unique, but 
as yet uncollected letters to his daughters at their convent 
school, which, like all he wrote, are happy, healthy and de- 
lightfully original. 





“Letters and Addresses on Woman Suffrage by Catholic 
Ecclesiastics” (Devin-Adair, $0.10), is a pamphlet Margaret 
Rorke has compiled with the object of proving that the 
Church has taken no official stand against extending the 
voting-franchise to women. It also contains an excellently 
written discussion on the “Church and the Position of 
Woman To-day,” by Father Joseph H. McMahon, of New 
York. With some of the reasons presented in these pages 
the majority of Catholics will find themselves in agreement. 
To say, however, that woman needs the ballot for her 
spiritual and intellectual growth, and that “to centre her in- 
terests in one family, no matter how large, is selfishness,” is 
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mere nonsense or worse. Apart from the fact that the state- 
ments on page sixteen concerning St. Paul are little short 
of scandalous, many will believe that the compiler has 
weakened her argument by including the paper “Why I 
Believe in Woman Suffrage.” If the pamphlet reaches a 
second edition, Catholic sensibilities should be consulted by 
omitting the introductory paragraphs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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By Emil Carl Wilm. 


By Samuel Wendell Wiillis- 


EDUCATION 


The Latest Apologist for the Carnegie Foundation 


In its October number the Educational Review sees fit 
to criticize those organizations which, “at various summer 
meetings,” have passed resolutions condemning the activity 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. It observes, with some heat, that “two often-exploded 
lies are still iterated and reiterated, sometimes by persons 
who are in genuine ignorance, and sometimes by persons who 
are actuated by malice.” The Review then states, “for pur- 
poses of future reference,” first, that, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has no animosity toward sectarian colleges, and no 
criticism to make of them; that, in the second place, the 
Foundation is not engaged in oppressing or suppressing 
small and struggling colleges. 

These two negatives are stated clearly enough, but they do 
not justify the insinuation that these accusations are made 
by “persons who are in genuine ignorance,” or by those 
“actuated by malice.” Recent criticisms of the Foundation 
have been offered by the Catholic Educational Association, 
and by the National Educational Association. We can speak 
for the officers of the Catholic Educational Association who 





passed a plainly-worded resolution, condemning the work of 
the Foundation as “pernicious.” These officers, representing 
as honorable a body of men and women as can be found in 
America, were well acquainted with the activities of the 
Carnegie Foundation. They understood thoroughly the pur- 
port of their resolution, and their resolution voiced the gen- 
eral opinion of American Catholic educators. To say that 
they acted in ignorance or malice, is but to exemplify anew 
the air of calm superiority which has marked the dealings of 
the Carnegie Fcundation, with schools and educators who re- 
fuse to sell their independence for Mr. Carnegie’s dollars. 


RELIGION UNDESIRABLE IN EDUCATION 


It can not be denied that by the very magnitude of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift, a gift, however, intended only for those col- 
leges which will throw off “denominational control,” the im- 
pression has been created that religious influence in education 
is something highly undesirable. The public has been led to 
think that, in the opinion of Mr. Carnegie and in the judg- 
ment of his representatives, who scrupulously administer the 
bequest in the spirit of the donor, an education without the 
religious element is essentially better than a cultural training 
imparted in schools where religion exercises some control. 
“If you want my dollars for educational purposes,” says Mr. 
Carnegie in effect, “you must first give up all allegiance, 
public or private, to any religious conviction, and all adhe- 
sion to any sectarian body. It is not enough that you do not 
teach any religion in your school. By suitable changes in 
your charters, you must put religious teaching beyond the 
range of possibility.” Can it be denied that this is the meaning 
of Mr. Carnegie’s offer, or that this is the interpretation which, 
quite naturally, has been almost universally accepted? To 
hold out an alluring bait of dollars, at a time when religious 
indifference is already widespread, and when forces hostile 
to religion are actively at work is, to put the matter plainly, 
to finance a propaganda of unbelief. The Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, not in the least blinded by the gleam of 
Mr. Carnegie’s gold, says that this baiting for the colleges is 
pernicious, and detrimental to the best interests of religion 
and education alike. The Association had a right to express 
itself in this fashion, if only to protest that it did not share 
the opinion which the Foundation is foisting upon the public, 
that religious influence is fatal to intellectual training. It 
may not have been the intention either of Mr. Carnegie, or 
of his Foundation, to spread this opinion. But it is none the 
less true that the general public can read no other purpose in 
the activities of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The Catholic Educational Association did 
not criticize any person for “keeping faith” with benefactors. 
They criticized the “deed of gift” itself, and they assert that 
such a deed is a detriment, not a blessing, to the cause of 
education. 


EXCHANGING RELIGION FoR DOLLARS 


The weakening of religious influences, foretold by critics of 
all beliefs and no beliefs, as a result of the Foundation, has 
actually begun. In order to fall within the purview of the 
statutes of the Foundation, colleges have either changed their 
charters, or have become unfaithful to religious obligations 
originally set by their founders. In one year, Drake Univer- 
sity, of Des Moines, Iowa; Central University, of Kentucky; 
Drury College in Missouri, and Franklin College in Indiana, 
revised their charters so as to abolish all denominational tests 
in the choice of trustees, officers and teachers. Again, the 
cases of Coe College, Iowa, and Swarthmore College (Cf. 
Fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation) ex- 
emplify the unworthy efforts that have been made by some 
institutions to become participants of the steel-magnate’s 
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generosity, efforts which have provoked the reproach that 
they were ready to sever all religious connections in order to 
obtain money from Mr. Carnegie. It is not worth while to 
point out the loss of academic dignity involved in these pro- 
ceedings. It was a sacrifice of academic independence, and 
worse, an offering to Mammon. 

There is justice in the contention that the scramble of these 
and other institutions to get within the scope of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s “benefactions” can not but react injuriously upon the re- 
ligious life of the nation. The public sees that great material 
advantages are held out to those who are willing to forsake 
spiritual ideals. The college is asked to hold religion a thing 
of small worth. It is asked to name the price of religion. 
A Foundation, most respectable in its money connections, 
offers a new lamp of gold on condition that the old lamp of 
religion be relegated to the lumber-room. The college ac- 
cepts, nay, clamors for the exchange, and thereby shows the 
public how profitable it may be to sell your religion for 
material advancement 


Money UNber FALSE PRETENCES 


rhe Educational Review refers to “individuals and institu- 
tions who are engaged in getting money from the public and 
from the parents under false pretences,” and suggests that 
these should receive the criticism which is now being leveled 
against the high-minded Carnegie Foundation. It is always 
the lamb that has muddied the waters. The Review may rest 
assured that the standard of intellectual honesty is quite as 
high among private institutions, as it is among schools and 
colleges which name their price, or among those who pay it. 
Mr. Carnegie’s defenders have yet to show that an education 
from which religious teaching is excluded is superior to the 
training in which the precepts of Christ have part. They 
have yet to show the credentials which justify Mr. Carnegie’s 
Foundation in laying down the conditions upon which a 
college may be suffered to exist, and finally they have not, 
as yet, proved that dependence upon Mr. Carnegie’s dollars 
is less degrading, morally and intellectually, than, let us say, 
a dependence upon the teachings of the Westminster 
Catechism. 

It is with quite an air of finality that the latest apologist 
for the Carnegie Foundation bids all benighted folk, “par- 
ticularly New Yorkers,” peruse an article in the Dial for 
July 16, 1914, entitled “A Live Wire.” We have carefully 
studied this production, and fail to see what strength it lends 
to the position assumed by the Educational Review. The in- 
tention was, no doubt, that the reader should be profoundly 
impressed by the following statement: 


It was only the other day that he (Mr. Churchill, Presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Education) distinguished 
himself by a violent onslaught on that worthiest of phil- 
anthropies, the Carnegie Foundation, on the ground, 
forsooth, that Mr. Carnegie does not choose to extend 
his benefactions to institutions which flout the very idea 
of a university by establishing sectarian tests for their 
teaching. 


Tremendous as is this indictment, we refuse to be crushed. 
“Idea of a University” seems to recall a fairly well-educated 
man, one John Henry Newman. But apart from this un- 
fortunate connotation, it remains for the writer in the Dial 
to show that Mr. Carnégie’s is the “worthiest of philan- 
thropies,” and that sectarian tests “flout the very idea of a 
university.” Our logic may be small, but, as it seems to us, 
these are the very points at issue. Our “Live Wire” artist will 
be busy in ruling out all the great universities of the past 
and the greatest of our day, which were founded on definite 
religious principles, and in proving that negation of religion 


is not “sectarian.” ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 








SOCIOLOGY 


The Bad Samaritan 


The old-fashioned Samaritan doubtless means well, but 
his work was rough, unscientific. He picks battered travelers 
out of the roadway, and pours oil and wine, septic medica- 
ments into their wounds. He carries them into private hos- 
telries, and for their expenses puts pennies into mine host’s 
hand. Plainly, this is to encourage carelessness, mendicancy. 
It is upsetting plans scientifically devised by schools of 
philanthropy, for the relief of the afflicted. Was not Mr. 
Garizim aware that this rural district had been assigned to the 
recently incorporated Allied Charities of Samaria? Surely, 
these gentlemen should have been consulted; yet, quite with- 
out authority, Mr. Garizim announces that he will call later 
to make further expenditures, should these be necessary. 
Methods of this type are as unwise as they are well-meant. 
We can never attack the problem of public relief squarely if 
private and sectarian charities perpetuate this wasteful “over- 
lapping.” An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Let the representative citizens of Jerusalem and Samaria for- 
get their religious prejudices, and unite in recommending a 
non-partisan State Road Commission. These shameful high- 
way robberies will soon become as remote as the savageries 
of the Dark Ages. Private agencies, especially when domi- 
nated by the “sectarian outlook,” can never hope to suppress 
public evils. This is the work of the State, committing its 
duty into the hands of capable persons possessed of the 
“social outlook.” We can recommend no fitter agents for 
this work than men and women—especially women—who 
have been trained scientifically in the modern school of 
philanthropy. We are pleased to hand you herewith a re- 
vised list of our graduates. 


COMMERCIALIZING CHARITY 


Not quite so obvious, but to the same effect, is the “mes- 
sage” of the modern school of philanthropy. Has it ever 
been your fortune, gentle Lector, to sit on the benches of 
such a school? 

Gentle Lector: Yes; and for all my obtuseness, I could not 
but note that the lecturers frequently wept like the Walrus 
and the Carpenter, because of the extremely low salaries be- 
grudgingly paid by hard-hearted municipalities to willing social 
workers. 

Auctor: Thanks, gentle Lector. That is the answer you 
must give, if these poor lines are to proceed smoothly. And 
did they not say, that most of our city officials were slow to 
acquire the “social view”? 

Gentle Lector: They did. I may add that the “social view” 
means “the view I am now advocating.” “Broadmindedness,” 
or, “an open mind,” signifies “taking my word for it.” Quite 
clearly, too, “narrowmindness,” or, “the sectarian view,” means 
“opnions which I, Sir Oracle, reject.” In fact, it is one of the 
privileges of these schools that one finds 2 

Auctor: Yes, the privilege of these schools, assumed or 
conceded, are many. You are over-willing to talk, Lector, 
and I will e’en take the words out of your mouth. Are you 
to write this Homily, or am I? One of these privileges is, 
to discover that what our fathers did for charity, we may now 
do as a profitable means of livelihood. Again, the wisdom 
often displayed by the lecturers in these schools is very deep 
and wide. There can be little doubt, that were the Governance 
of the Universe to be dominated by their syllabi and theories, 
one short generation would expunge completely all the evils 
against which the wisdom of ancient sages, and the inspira- 
tion of the Christian religion, have done battle in vain for 
centuries. For there is much virtue in your “social view”; 
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power unlimited in sociological planning for “the perfecting 
of the race.” 
SCIENTIFIC PHILANTHROPY 


Gentle Lector: But hold, Auctor. Let us be fair. We must 
admit that these schools have at least taught us the unwis- 
dom of helping impostors. Prudence must rule our charitable 
endeavors. Though I am not learned in Divinity, I believe 
Aquinas teaches there can be no virtue without prudence. 
We must investigate before we help. 

Auctor: I suppose, Lector, you are thinking of the time 
when, without investigation, you helped a family through 
a bad winter. You contributed weekly, three dollars, only to 
find, when spring came round, that the pastor and the tender- 
hearted Prefect of the Young Ladies’ Sodality, had likewise 
been lavishing their charity upon very unworthy objects. 
Naturally, you felt a bit sore. But do not regret it altogether; 
you shall not lack a reward. Yes, prudence is a great vir- 
tue; yet I think that when without it, we give of our small 
means to many in His Name, we are saved by a good inten- 
tion. But, as it seems to me, scientific philanthropy means 
that we give to a few well-investigated poor, without any good 
intention at all. At least, it is not supernatural. We do not 
aid our suffering brethren out of love of God, but because 
giving “makes for social betterment.” That is the difference. 
I should say, between St. Vincent de Paul and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. Also, our alms help to pay “overhead expenses” 
connected with organized philanthropy. I will be blunt, 
Lector, and I may be a raving bigot; but I have never found 
that scientific charity had much charity to spare, when there 
was question of private institutions, particularly Catholic in- 
stitutions, officered by Sisters and Brothers who, by working 
for the love of God and a bare sustenance, disturb the 
economic order of high salaries for charitable workers. 
Scientific philanthropy, Lector, means philanthropy under 
the control of scientifically-trained philanthropists, “stripped 
of sentimentality,” and only schools of philanthropy breed 
such. As for institutions, they are medieval, and that is quite 
enough to damn them. 


STATE AND PRIVATE CHARITIES 


Gentle Lector: Truly, Auctor, language runs away with 
you. Perhaps some social worker has flicked you on the raw 
of late? 

Auctor: Yes. Do you read the Survey? Sometimes? 
Well no matter. But in the last October number, 
you might have seen an article on “State Money and Pri- 
vately Managed Charities.” It is an intensive study, based 
on the returns from forty-six States. It is impressive with 
statistics, footnotes, and judicial decisions. It is very high- 
minded. The author all but cites Aschaffenburg. 

Gentle Lector: It must be an excellent article. 

Auctor: I have expressed myself but poorly. It is a very 
wretched article. But it illustrates excellently the “social 
point of view.” It sums up the case of the State against the 
privately managed charity. In the latter, it sees seven dis- 
tinct disadvantages. On the credit side, it can write but 
four “alleged advantages.” I quote the heading. That is, 
this broadminded social worker, whose sight is free from 
“civic strabismus,” can see no real advantages, but only 
“alleged advantages” in privately managed charities—such 
as Brother Barnabas’ famous school at Lincolndale. 

Gentle Lector: Well, you remember the definition I gave 
you of the “social point of view,” don’t you? 

Auctor: Perfectly. The gentleman in the Survey further 
tells us, that “managers and supporters of private charities 
are compelled to oppose general measures of social reform.” 

Gentl®? Lector: I think he is right. By “social reform” he 





probably means, “a new order which will secure to me and 
mine excellent jobs.” Phrases carelessly tossed off by your 
social workers are, to the initiate, as pregnant as Lord Burleigh’s 
nod. 

Auctor: It may be. But as I was pondering upon frames 
of mind and similiar topics, my eye was caught by the head- 
lines in the New York Tribune for October 27: “Grand Jury 
Assails Dep’t. of Charities. In Bitter Presentment Urges 
Abolition of Present System. Food in Hospitals Scored as 
Unfit for Human Consumption. Conditions at Home for 
Aged Shocking. Feeble-Minded Children Only Partly Clad.” 
I assure you the text of the Grand Jury’s report did not make 
pleasant reading. 

Gentle Lector: But surely, Auctor, these were not pri- 
vately-managed institutions? 


Auctor: No. They were city-managed institutions. Or, 
rather they do not seem to have been managed at all. 
Gentle Lector: I am momentarily shocked into silence. But 


I know that the Commissioner who has been publicly desig- 
nated by the director of a school of philanthropy as eminently 
possessing “the social point of view,” rejects, and intends to 
investigate these findings of the Grand Jury. 

Auctor: So I have heard. But while the Commissioner is 
investigating the Grand Jury which investigated his institutions, 
the Commissioner himself is being further investigated by the 
State Civil Service Commission, which is investigating the Mu- 
nicipal Civil Service Commission, because it is charged, the 
Commissioner “in appointing investigators to investigate 
charitable institutions went outside the Civil Service list.” 

Gentle Lector: This sounds very much like The House that 
Jack Built. 

Auctor: Yes. And charity has as little place in it. 

PAuL L. BLAKELY, $.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, England, has announced that 
the University of Louvain will accept, in part, the invitation of 
Cambridge to continue its session at the English university. 
Fifteen professors of the Faculties of Theology, Philosophy and 
Law, will resume their courses at Cambridge. It is also reported 
that the University of Chicago will engage one or more pro- 
fessors as special lecturers. 





Through the Secretary, Miss Elisabeth Marbury, the New 
York League of Catholic Women announces that it has 
undertaken war relief work. The League will cooperate 
with other organizations now in the field but, according to 
the prospectus recently published, will engage in a special 
branch of work. This will be, “to send assistance to the 
many religious orders which have been driven out of their 
convents in Belgium. Even in France and Belgium, in lo- 
calities where the Sisters are as yet unmolested, many are 
quite without resources, and yet are striving to care for hun- 
dreds of sick and homeless men and women who seek shelter 
and care at their hands.” This worthy charity has the hearty 
approval of His Eminence, Cardinal Farley. 





The question of sororities and fraternities is again troubling 
the Chicago high schools. In some of these schools the 
“frats” seem to be flourishing almost as successfully as they 
did some years ago, when the School Board undertook to 
suppress them. It is now admitted that these efforts were 
not so effectual as was then thought. Children in the seventh 
and eighth grades are being “pledged,” and the line between 
members and non-members in a few high schools is closely 
drawn. According to one investigator, the secret societies 
will prevail until certain high school principals are “with- 
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drawn from the school system.” The objection made by the 
school authorities is that secret societies interfere with the 
discipline and studies of the school, and are sometimes hurt- 
ful to the morals of the children. 





With the avowed purpose of the World’s Purity League, 
lately in convention at Kansas City, Catholics will sympathize, 
but they will regard the methods by which the League in- 
tends to gain its end, not only as useless, but more likely 
to do more harm than good. “Frank, clean, open-minded 
discussion of social diseases is the best way to stamp out 
the plague,” says the League’s president. “Nothing can be 
accomplished in darkness, and nothing can be accomplished 
by prudery. The doctrine that the white-slave traffic can 
and must be annihilated, must be given the widest publicity.” 
But how is this remedial? We can notgtalk vice to death. 
The world has known of these horrors for generations. Why 
further discussion of the symptoms of disease? Government 
officials, investigating the foot and mouth disease, do not 
engage in “frank, clean, open-minded” public discussions of 
the repellent symptoms they observe. What is new and worth 
noting, they consign, not to publications for general circula- 
tion, but to bulletins for cattle-owners, and to technical 
treatises intended for physicians. We have had enough, and 
to spare, of indiscriminate public talk on these matters. 
“Christ, not hygiene,” religion, not public discussions, will 
save the world. 





Last winter a minority of the teachers in the public schools 
of Cleveland formed a labor union. Its dissolution, as a 
body which could not further the best interests of the pub- 
lic, was requested by the School Board and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Those teachers who refused to withdraw 
were, after due warning, dropped from the roll of the city’s 
employees. After charges and countercharges the matter was 
brought into the courts. The teachers won their claim, and 
the superintendent who refused to reinstate them, in accord- 
ance with the court’s ruling, finds himself under sentence for 
contempt. No one will dissent from the decision that labor 
has a right to organize to protect its rights, but labor might 
profitably consider that its rights are often identified with 
the rights of the employer. Apart from special considerations 
which may be connected with the situation in Cleveland, 
teachers must see that an organization which refuses to work 
in harmony with the school authorities can be of no real 
value to its members. It is imperative that a school have a 
central authority. If teachers may organize against the 
principals and School Board, and force their demands by 
threatening a strike, why may not the children join together 
to overrule the teachers? ‘ 





On the battlefields in Europe death and devastation are 
working out their unholy purpose; but amid it all the life of 
grace flourishes. It was Friday, October 2, the feast of the 
Holy Angels and also the first Friday. In the trenches of 
the French army were many soldier priests, and at one point 
of action a number of them desired to receive Holy Com- 
munion in honor of the Angels and to celebrate the devotion 
of the first Friday. The battle was raging, and there was no 
question of the soldier priests leaving the firing line, even 
for the sake of their immortal souls. But the military chap- 
lain attached to the regiment heard of their wish, and, taking 
his life in his hands, he set out for the thick of the fighting, 
carrying with him the Most Blessed Sacrament. All around 
him the bullets shrieked and whistled, and at times the firing 
was so heavy that the priest had to crawl along the ground 
on his knees. But the heavenly guardians strove with the 
angels of death and prevailed, and the priest with his Burden 








at last reached the trenches. In the stronghold of Death he 
gave the Bread of Life to his brother priests and then de- 
parted, while the soldiers of Christ again took up the arms 
of France. It is still possible to be a Catholic and a priest, 
as well as a brave man and a patriot! 





Is the charm which certain Protestant Episcopalians find in 
Retreats, the charm of asceticism or estheticism? Judging 
from several recently-published accounts, it would seem that 
estheticism largely prevails. A lady who had been per- 
suaded “by the wife of a priest,” to make a “retreat,” tells 
her experiences in a recent number of the Living Church. The 
“convent” in which the exercises were held, was, of course, 
“spotless”; and as is usual in books, though not always in 
life, the nuns were “sweet-faced” and “quiet.” 

Mass was said daily at seven o’clock. The chapel was 
very beautiful. There was just a faint odor of incense 
[Surely! to Protestants, incense is a Note of the True 

. Church] and as the dear, familiar words were spoken in 
the solemn stillness of the early (!) morning, it was 
slowly borne in on me that I was indeed in a holy place. 

The quiet nuns, etc. 

Monks, according to Browning and the Protestant concept, 
are generally built on the plan of Daniel Lambert. Not so 
the conductor of this retreat. He had “a fine, thin face, sug- 
gestive of power and humility.” It must be remembered, 
however, that this gentleman was a Protestant monk. One 
wonders how popular retreats would be among these good 
Protestants, were they given in chapels where a shrieking riot 
of color and tinsel and imitation marble and paper flowers, 
well-meant for ornaments, betokened the congregation’s ar- 
tistic and actual poverty. Protestant retreat masters gen- 
erally speak “beautiful, simple English.” On the other hand, 
it has been noted that the diction of certain unusually success- 
ful Catholic retreat masters, closely resembled the English 
of the Hans Breitmann Ballads. Does the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church teach as “the Faith of the Church,” that the dead 
have “a conscious knowledge” of what we on earth are doing? 
This monkish retreat master, it seems, inculcates this belief 
upon his followers. 





By the recent death of Franz Brandts, Catholics have lost 
one of their most successful social workers, a pioneer and 
pathfinder for the present generation. Outside of Germany 
his work is better known than his name. There is no one 
familiar with Catholic social organizations who has not heard 
of the great Volksverein with its almost 800,000 members. 
Comparatively few, however, may know of the important 
part played in its foundation and development by this Catholic 
leader who was placed at its head, with Windthorst as 
honorary president, and who remained its constant director. 
Its program of social instruction, its activity in every field 
of social service, its unequalled literary productiveness have 
long been the admiration of friend and foe. Socialists them- 
selves, against whom the influence of the great Catholic or- 
ganization was always directed, have accorded to it their 
highest tribute of praise for its thoroughness and efficiency. 
While still a young man Franz Brandts had foreseen the 
course which social and economic development must take, 
and had rightly measured the dangers of that radicalism which 
was then gaining ground. He therefore prepared himself to 
meet successfully the issues of the future and remained to the 
end of his long and fruitful life a guide and inspiration for 
the fellow workers who had been trained under his leader- 
ship. His name, iikewise, is inseparably connected with the 
enterprising Catholic workingmen’s movement known as the 
Arbeiterwohl. It was largely due to the labors and devoted- 
ness of Franz Brandts that the great Catholic social ideals 
of Windthorst were so completely realized in Germany. 
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